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permanent papers*, recommends that federal agencies and American 
publishers require the use of acid free permanent papers for 
publications of enduring value; recommends that statistics be kept on 
the present production of acid free papers and the volume of 
production; recommends that the Secretary of State make known the 
national policy; and directs the Librarian of Congress, the Archivist 
of the United States, and others to monitor progress in implementing 
the national policy. The publication includes statements in support 
of the legislation from James H. Billington, the Librarian of 
Congress; Representative Pat Williams; Lawrence Hughes, the 
Association of American Publishers; and Don W. Wilson, the Archivist 
of the United States. Extensive appendices include the following: (1) 
responses from the Archivist to questions raised by the subcommittee 
about computer applications needed or in place at the National 
Archives; (2) the text of an instructional guide on managing 
electronic records; (3) information about the Library of Congress's 
Machine^Readable Collections Reading Room (MRCRR) and a copy of the 
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(4) information from the Association of Research Libraries on the use 
of alkaline paper and paper preservation; (5) comments from the 
Government Printing Office (GPO) on the legislation and a copy of the 
GPO's plan for use of alkaline paper, which includes statistics about 
paper production and comparative costs of acid and alkaline papers; 
and (6) statements about the proposed legislation from the New York 
Public Library, the American Library Association, and other 
interested parties. (KRN) 
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TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL POLICY ON 
PERMANENT PAPERS 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1990 

House of Repi ..ntatives, 
Government Infor -TIOn, Justice, 

AND Agriculture Subcommittee 
OF THE Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 ajtn. in room 
2247, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Robert E. Wise, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. « , , , m 

Present: Representatives Robert E. Wise, Jr., Edolphus Towns, 
Gary A. Condit, and Ileana Ros-Lehtinen. 

Also present: Representative Pat Williams. i i 

Staff present: Robert Gellman, chief counsel; Aurora Ogg, clerk; 
and Monty Tripp, minority professional staff. Committee on Gover- 
ment Operations. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN WISE 

Mr. Wise. I call this session of the Subcommittee on Government 
Information, Justice, and Agriculture to order. 

I want to begin this hearing by reading a short passage trom 
"The Name of the Rose," a novel set in a 14th century Italian 
abbey noted for its library. , 

The statement I will read is by the abbot and I hear in it an echo 
of the concerns that we will consider today: 

A book is a fragile creature, it suffers the wear of time, it fears r<>t^'\te'A^^^^^,t 
ments, clumsy haSds. If for a hundred and a hundred years everyone had aWe 
freely to handle our codices, the majority of them would no longer ^^f^<;^So the li- 
brarian protects them not only against mankind but also agamst nature, and de- 
votes his life to this war with the forces of oblmon, the enemy of truth. 

Today, the subcommittee will consider a modern threat, to books. 
Books printed in the last hundred years are being destroyed trom 
within. The acids used in the production of modem paper eventual- 
ly attack the paper and make books unusable. Our libraries are 
now filled with books that are rapidly deteriorating, and we are 
spending millions of dollars to preserve these booKS before it is too 
late 

H J Res. 226 proposes a national policy on permanent papers. 
The joint resolution is designed to heighten awareness of the prob- 
lem and to generate reports from some of the Federal agencies that 
are most affected. A similar resolution, S.J. Res. 57, has already 
passed the Senate. 

(1) 
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Of course as a Member of Congress the most shocking thing is to 
realize that the Congressional Record in which you think you are 
enscribmg your words forever will be dust probably before you are, 
and therefore, this is something we have to act on with dispatch. 

I made a 1-mmute speech the other day that was just dynamite 
and I want to make sure that it lasts at least as long as the quote 
not as long as this book. ' 

[The joint resolution, H.J. Res. 226, follows:] 
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lOlST CONGRESS 
1st Session 



H. J. RES. 226 



To establish a national policy on permanent papers. 



m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Maech 23, 1989 

Mr. Williams (for himself, Mr. Annunzio, Mr. Yates, Mr. Walgrbn, Mr. 
Owens of New York, and Mrs. BoGGS) introduced the following joint resolu- 
tion; which was referred jointly to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations and House Administration 



JOINT RESOLUTION 

To establish a national policy on permanent papers. 

Whereas it is now widely recognized and scientifically demon- 
strated that the acidic papers commonly used in documents, 
books, and other publications for more than a century are 
self-destructing and will continue to self destruct; 

Whereas Americans are facing the prospect of continuing to lose 
national historical, scientific and scholarly records, including 
government records, faster than salvage efforts can be 
mounted despite the dedicated efforts of many libraries, ar- 
chives, and agencies, such as the Library of Congress and 
the National Archives and Records Administration; 

Whereas the Congress has already appropriated $50,000,000 to 
the National Archives and Records Administration, 
$32,000,000 to the Library of Congress, and $2,400,000 to 
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the National Library' of Medicine for deacidifying or micro- 
filming books too brittle for ordinary use, and $25,000,000 
to the National Endowment for the Humanities for grants 
to libraries and archives for such purposes; 

Whereas nationwide many hundreds of millions of dollars will 
have to be spent by the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and private institutions to salvage the most essential 
books and other materials in the libraries and archives of 
a^jademic and private institutions; 

Whereas there is an urgent need to prevent the continuance of 
the acid paper problem into the indefinite future; 

Whereas acid free permanent papers with a life of several hun- 
dred years already are being produced at prices competitive 
with acid papers; 

Whereas the American Library Association Council in a resolu- 
tion dated January 13, 1988, has urged publishers to use 
acid free permanent papers in books and other publications 
of enduring use and valiie, and other professional organiza- 
tions have expressed similar opinions; 

Whereas some publishers such as the National Historical Publi- 
cations and Records Conmiission, the Library of Congress 
and many university presses are already publishing on acid 
free permanent papers, and the Office of Technology' As- 
sessment has estimated that only 15 to 25 percent of the 
books currently being published in the United States are 
printed on such paper; 

Whereas even when books are printed on acid free permanent 
paper this fact is often not made known to libraries by nota- 
tions in the book or by notations in standard bibliographic 
listings; 
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Whereas most Government agencies do not require the use of 
acid free permanent papers for appropriate Federal records 
and pubhcations, and associations representing commercial 
publishers and book printers have thus far not recommended 
the use of such papers; 
Whereas paper manufacturers have stated that a sufficient 
supply of acid free permanent papers would be produced if 
publishers would specify the use of such papers; and 
Whereas there is currently no statistical information from public 
or private sources regarding the present volume of produc- 
tion of acid free permanent papers and the volume of pro- 
duction required to meet an increased demand: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

1 Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 

2 of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 Section 1^ It is the policy of the United States that 

4 FederA records,- bpoks, and publications of enduring value be 

5 'produced on acid free permanent papers. 

6 Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States urgently rec- 

7 ommends the following: 
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(1) Federal agencies require the use of acid free 


9 


permanent papers for publications of enduring value 


10 


produced by the Government Printing Office or pro- 


11 


duced by Federal grant or contract, using the specifica- 


12 


tions for such paper established by the Joint Commit- 


13 


tee on Printing. 


14 


(f!) Federal agencies require the use of archival 


15 


quality acid free papers for permanently valuable Fed- 
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1 eral records and confer with the National Archives and 

2 Records Administration on the requirements for paper 

3 quality. 

4 (3) American publishers use acid free permanent 

5 papers for publications of enduring value, in voluntary 

6 compliance with the American National Standard, and 

7 note the use of such paper in books, in advertisements, 

8 in catalogs, and in standard bibliographic listings. 

9 (4) Reliable statistics be produced by public or 

10 private institutions on the present production of acid 

11 free permanent papers and the volume of production 

12 required to meet the national policy declared in sec- 

13 tion 1. 

14 (5) The Secretary^ of State make known the na- 

15 tional policy regarding acid free permanent papers to 

16 foreign governments and appropriate international 

17 agencies since the acid paper problem is worldwide and 

18 essential foreign materials being imported by our li- 

19 braries are printed on acid papers. 

20 Sec. 3. The Librarian of Congress, the Archivist of the 

21 United States, the Director of the National Library of Medi- 

22 cine, and the Administrator of the National Library of Agri- 

23 culture shall jointly monitor the Nation's progress in imple- 

24 menting the national policy declared in section 1 regarding 

25 acid free permanent papers and report annually to the Con- 
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1 gress regarding such progress by January 1, 1991, and ea<5h 

2 succeeding year thereafter. 
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Mr. Wise. So having said that, I want to appreciate and thank 
the witnesses who are here. 

xT^n- ^ do is to move to the second panel which is Dr. James 
H. BiUmgton, the Librarian of Congress; Dr. Don Wilson, the Ar- 
chivist of the United States; and Lawrence Hughes, chairman of 
the Association of American Publishers. 

Gentlemen, if you will take your place. It's the practice of the 
subconimittee to swear all witnesses so as not to prejudice any wit- 
hand appear. If you would stand and hold up your right 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Wise. Please begin. Your statements in their entirety will be 
made part of the record. Feel free to summarize in any way you 
wish. And we will start in the order listed. Dr. Billington. 

STATEMENT OF DR, JAMES H. BILLINGTON, LIBRARIAN OF 

CONGRESS 
Mr. BiLUNGTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I and my colleagues at the Library of Congress, and I daresay 
other librarians, appreciate the opportunity to speak about the im- 
portent role that the production and use of permanent paper play 
in the survival of knowledge and information, particularly as con- 
tained in your library, the Congress' and the Nation's, and in other 
AiDraries and in national. State, and local archives. 

Much of the paper that bears the written and printed record of 
this country s history and development over the past century, and 
indeed the past century-and-a-half, is in a serious state of deteriora- 
tion Millions of books contain paper that has become as brittle as 
the books that I hold in my hand here [indicating], Mr. Chairman. 

And countless millions of other books and paper-based materials, 
while not yet in such an advanced state of decay, are made from 
paper that is acidic, and therefore, impermanent. Without inter- 
vention, these papers will also become brittle and unusable. In the 
Library of Congress alone, approximately 25 percent or more than 
6 million of the books in our general and law collections contain 
paper that has already deteriorated to the point where it cannot be 
subjected to normal handling without risk of damage. Ninety-eight 
percent of the volumes in these collections are printed on acidic 
paper. Moreover, two-thirds of our new acquisitions come from for- 
3i^countries, many of which use very poor quality paper. 

The proportions of this problem are enormous. Our Nation's in- 
tellectual heritage and the records of human civilization are seri- 
ously threatened. 

The seeds of this present and even greater looming disaster were 
sown in the midst of a seeming industrial triumph; the advent of 
high-speed prmting and modern papermaking in the mid-19th cen- 
tury m response to an unprecedented demand for greater numbers 
T people than ever before were eager, in the words of 

James Madison, to arm themselves with the power which knowl- 
edge gives. 

But in response to this yearning for knowledge, machinery was 
invented for mechanizing the production of pulp and paper; new 
materials were found from which paper could be made; and new 
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chemical methods developed to facilitate the rapid production of 
paper in previously unimagined quantities. Unfortunately, tn^e 
vast quantities of paper contained acidic and acid-producing mate- 
rials, the continued use of which in most papers produced since 
1850 has resulted in the brittle paper disaster that now threatens 
the world's libraries and archives. .... . „i„ 

The Library of Congress and other institutions are vigorously 
pursuing treatment and research programs to counter the impact 
on our cultural heritage of acidic and brittle papers Microfilming 
is currently the best available method of capturing the information 
contained on brittle paper. And since 1968 the Library of Congress 
has microfilmed more thar a quarter of a million volumes, 40 per- 
cent of all such work done in America, and is now filming some 
20,000 volumes a year. r -j- 4. 

Another promising tool is the mass deacidification of acidic mate- 
rials. Deacidification will capture the existing strength ot paper 
and prolong its lifetime by a factor of 3 to 5. The Library of Con- 
gress has developed and tested and rxow made available for com- 
mercial or library and archival use through the U.S. Department 
of Commerce one of the technologies for mass deacidification proc- 
ess using diethyl zinc. . .J-i- .• ^ri 

We are now in the process of procuring deacidification services 
ourselves for our collections with the expectation that it will soon 
be possible for the library's acidic collections to deacidified by one 
or another of the new technologies at the rate of 1 million volumes 

The Library's Preservation Research and Testing Office is also 
monitoring research developments in paper strengthening and will 
continue to explore the potential for applying this technology in 

*^^The*Libary of Congress has taken a leadership role in promoting 
preservation by helping develop standards and cooperation in pres- 

^'^urTotal budget for preservation is more that $8 million yearly, 
representing one of the largest preservation efforts in the world. 
Congress is the direct patron of this important effort. ^ -j 

But addressing the problems thrust upon us by decades of acid 
paper production represents only part of the problem. The proauc- 
tion and use of permanent paper is the long-term solution to 
ensure that the intellectural efforts of our people will be preserved 

En?oura§ng steps have already been taken. A substantial 
number of American paper companies have switched trom produc- 
ing acidic paper to long-lasting alkaline paper Fortunately, alKa- 
line paper can now be made at prices generally competitive with 
acidic paper. . , 

This trend toward more permanent paper is also beginning in 
other countries and is being encouraged by the activities ot many 
interested citizens and professional organizations. 

The U.S. Goverment has taken a major leadership role on mis 
important issue through the development of policies such as those 
ex^essed in H.J. Res. 226. I applaud the efforts of Congress-I 
know other libraries do. This national effort outlined in H.J. Kes. 
226 «nd its companion Senate bill is being closely watched by many 
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other countries who are also considering action at the national 
level and are looking to the United States as a model. 

As part of the Library of Congress' efforts to encourage perma- 
nent paper production, Mr. Chairman, our National Preservation 
i-rogram Office collects and distributes information about national 
and international efforts to stem the tide of destruction. I have at- 
tached to this testimony a factsheet on alkaline paper activities 
outside the United States. 

Tvi'^lr^^ ^^y^ legislatures— Arizona, Connecticut, Indiana, 

IMorth Carolina, and Virginia— have passed legislation that speak 
°^ permanent paper and its use for State documents, 
littorts to encourage legislation on the production and use of per- 
manent paper are underway in nine other States. 

The Government of the United States— this country's largest 
printer— can set the example for all U.S. publishers by publishing 
Its own documents on permanent paper. We need to set standards 
tor paper used by Congress and by other Government agencies to 
document the activities of our time and the Library of Congress is 
prepared to support this and work with the Joint Committee on 
Printing in establishing standards and guidelines. 

The threat posed by brittle paper to the libraries and archives of 
the world can be stopped. The technology for producing long-lasting 
papers is in place and large quantities of such paper are becoming 
increasingly available to publishers. Public interest in stopping the 
brittle paper problem continues to grow. 

Governments, private industry, the scientific and technical com- 
munity, the publishing industry, and library administrators all 
have significant roles to play in our race to secure the future of the 
world s hentage— the future, one might say, of the past. 

H.J. Res. 226 calls attention to this need and calls on the Federal 
Government to set an example by beginning to stem the tide of de- 
teriorating library and archives collections. Moreover, every bcok 
and Government document printed on acid-free paper frees up 
scarce Federal and State resources in the future to be used to 
attack the backlog of our crumbling national and international 
knowledge-based resources. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I'll be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that may arise. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Billington follows:] 
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Statement of James H. BllUngton 
The Librarian of Congress 

before the j . * i 

Subcommittee on Government Information . Just Ice . and Agriculture 
Committee on Government Opcratlcns 
U.S. House of Representatives 
February 21 , 1990 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak to ycu about the 
Important role that the production and use of permanent paper 
play In the survival of the knowledge and Information contained 
In your Library and the nation's library — the Library of 
Congress — in other libraries and In national, state, and local 
archives • 

Much of the paper that bears the written and printed 
record of this country's history and development over the past 
century and a half is in a serious state of deterioration. 
Millions of books contain paper that has become as brittle as the 
book I hold in my hand. 

Countless millions of other books and paper-based 
materials, while not yet in such an advanced state of decay, 
are made from paper that is acidic, and therefore impermanent. 
Without intervention these papers will also become brittle and 
unusable. In the Library of Congresa alone approximately 
25 percent, or over 3 million, of the books in our General and 
Law Collections contain paper that has already deteriorated to 
the point where it cannot be subjected to normal handling without 
risk of damage. Ninety-eight percent of the volumes in these 
collections, which number over 15 million, are printed on acidic 
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paper. Moreover, two-thirds of our new acquisitions co.e fro- 
foreign countries, .any of which use very poor quality paper. 
Major research institutions across the country and around the 
world have similar experiences, if not on such a large scale. 
The proportions of the problea are enormous, and it is not 
exaggeration to state that we are facing a national, if not 
international, disaster. Our nation's intellectual heritage and 
the records of human civilization are seriously threatened. 

The sfeds of this disaster were sown in the midst of an 
industrial triumph — namely, the advent of the modern 
papermaking industry. The changes in papermaking that took place 
in the ald-19th century came in response to an unprecedented 
demand for greater numbers of books. More people than ever 
before were eager, in the words of James Madison, "to arm 
themselves with the power which knowledge gives." 

Several important developments in papermaking occurred 
in response to this yearning for knowledge. Machinery was 
invented for mechanizing the production of pulp and paper; new 
materials were found from which paper could be made; and new 
chemical methods were developed that facilitated the rapid 
production of paper in quantities previously unimagined. 
Unfortunately, these vast quantities of paper contained acidic 
and acid-producing materials. The continued use of these 
materials in the majority of papers produced since 1850 has 
resulted in the brittle paper disaster that now threatens the 
world's libraries and archives. 
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The Library of Congress and other Institutions are 
Vigorously pursuing treatment and research programs to counter 
the Impact on our cultural heritage of acidic and brittle papers. 
Microfilming Is currently the best available method of capturing 
the Information contained on brittle pai>er. Since 1968, the 
Library of Congress has alcrofllmed mote than 250,000 volumes and 
Is now filming some 20,000 volumes a year. 

Another promising tool Is the mass de ac Id 1 f 1 c« t lo n of 
acidic materials. Deac id 1 f 1 ca 1 1 on will capture the existing 
strength of paper and prolong its lifetime by a factor of three 
to five. The Library of Congress is in the process of procuring 
deacldlf Icatlon services for its collections with the expectation 
that it will soon be possible for the Library's acidic collection 
to be deacldlfled at the rate of one million volumes per year. 

The Library of Congress developed and tested one of the 
technologies for mass deac id 1 f lea 1 1 on using diethyl zinc 
This process is now available for commercial or library and 
archival use through the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

On another front, the Library's Preservation Research 
and Testing Office is monitoring research developments in paper 
strengthening and will continue to explore the potential for 
applying this technology in the future. 

In an effort to promote preservation on an 
international level, the Library of Congress has taken a 
leadership role in international and archival circles in the 
development of international standards and in International 
cooperation in preservation. 
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Our total budget for preservation is in excess of 
$8 million yearly one of the largest preservation efforts in 
the world. 

These important programs exist, however, only to 
address the problems thrust upon us by decades of acid paper 
production. The production and use of permanent paper is the 
long-term solution. Only then can we insure that the 
intellectual efforts of our people will be preserved on paper for 
posterity. 

Many encouraging steps have already been taken. 
A substantial nuober of American paper companies that make fine 
paper have switched from the production of acidic paper to the 
oroouction of long-lasting alkaline paper. Fortunately, alkaline 
paper can be made at prices generally competitive with acidic 
pa pe r . 

The trend toward permanent paper, which is also 
beginning in other countries, is being encouraged by the 
activities of interested citizens and professional organizations. 
Several events that took place in 1989 illustrate these efforts. 
The Association of American Publishers urged its members to use 
permanent papers in first printings of trade books; numerous 
authors and publishers have pledged the use of permanent paper 
for first printings of their books; permanent paper was a major 
subject of a landmark conference held at the Library of Congress 
on the development of statewide preservation programs; the 
American Library Association, the International Federation of 
Library Associations and Institutions, and the International 
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Publishcre Association approved resolutions in support of the 
production and use of permanent paper; and the National 
Information Standards Organization is presently revising and 
updating the permanent paper standard approved in 1984. 

The United States government has taken a major 
leadership role on this important issue through the development 
of policies such as those expressed in H.J. Res. 226. I applaud 
the efforts of Congress which has taken this leadership role. 
The national effort — outlined in H.J. Res. 226 and its 
co-panion Senate bill is being closely watched by many other 
coM^ntries who are also considering action at the national level. 
They are looking to the United States as a model. 

As part of the Library of Congress' efforts to 
encourage peraanent paper production, our National Preservation 
Program Office collects and distributes information about 
national and international efforts to stem the tide of 
destruction I have attached to this testimony a fact sheet on 
alkaline paper activities outside the United S:ates. 

Already five state legislatures — Arizona, 
Connecticut, Indiana, North Carolina, and Virginia have passed 
legislation that speaks to the issue of permanent paper and its 
use for state documents. Efforts to encourag* legislation on the 
production and use of permanent paper are underway in nine other 



states. 



The government of the United States — this country's 
largest printer — can set the example for all U.S. publishers by 
publishing its own documents on permanent paper. Many of the 
Llbrary»s publications are already printed on permanent paper, 
the most recent of which is To Make All Laws , the catalog of the 
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exhibit .ountcd in honor of the 200th anniversary of the 
U.S. Congress. We need to expand these efforts by setting 
standards for paper used by Congress and other government 
agencies to document the activities of our time. The Library of 
Congress is prepared to support this and work with the Joint 
Committee on Printing in establishing standards and guidelines. 

The threat posed by brittle paper to the libraries and 
archives of the world can be stopped. The technology for 
producing long^lasting papers is in place, and large quantities 
of such paper are becoming increasingly available to publishers. 
Public interest in stopping the brittle paper problem continues 
to grow. Congressional attention to the issue, exemplified by 
your hearing today, is helping to convince individuals, federal 
administrators, state authorities, and governments abroad that 
the need to publish on permanent paper is serious and is being 
taken seriously. 

Governments, private industry, the scientific and 
technical community, the publishing Industry, and library 
administrators all have significant roles to play in our race to 
secure the future of the world^s heritage. H.J. Res. 226 calls 
attention to this need and calls on the federal government to set 
an example by beginning to stem the tide of deteriorating library 
and archives collections. Moreover, every book and government 
document printed on acid-free paper frees up scarce federal and 
state resources in the future to be used to attack the backlog of 
our crumbling national and international knowledge -base d 
resources > 

Thank you. I would be happy to answer questions. 
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Fact Sheet 

Alkaline Papen Activities Outside the United States 



Austria 



Denmark 



At least three mills are producing permanent paper. These are 
Ncusiedler (which produces copying paper to the Austnan Standard 
A1119). Uykam Muerztaler, and Hallein Papicr. Incentives for 
alkaline paper production are cnviromnental and economic (alkahne 
is cheaper to produce). Much of the paper produced is exported. 
Publishers are reluctant to use permanent paper. A permanent paper 
standard exists that is similar to the ANSI standard in the U.S. No 
legislation has been initiated on this subject in Austria. 

Is the secretariat for International Standards Organization Technical 
Committee 46, Sub-Committee 10, which is working on an international 
standard for permanent paper. Denmark has one large paper 
manufacturer, with several mills. Most of these mills produce alkahne 
paper. The permanent paper produced is marketed with the 
copyrighted name: Permalife. 

Until 1960 the Danish Nauonal Archives had the legal right to instruct 
the government on what paper, ink, etc. to use in producing 
publications. Now this can only be done on a more mformal basis, but 
it is done regarding permanent paper. Grass roots activity promoting 
the use of permanent paper in Denmark is increasing, led by the 
Danish Society for Book Crafts. 



Finland The last of the paper mills in Finland went alkaline m Apnl 1989. By 

law the nauonal archives determines what materials and methods are 
to be used for records to be kept permanently. No legislation has been 
initiated on this subject in Finland. 
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Oennaoy 



Hungary 

Netherlands 

Norway 



Some companies produce alkaline paper, including Nordland and 
Feldmuehle. Although some mills produce alkaline paper/the mother 
companies produce acid paper; result is that alkaline papers are not 
advertised. No environmental standards are driving shift to «xlkaline. 
A standard is in the process of development. No legislation has been 
initiated on this subject in Germany. 

One mill produces alkaline paper. 

A standard is being developed for permanent copy pap-cr. 

All new mills in Norway will be alkaline. At present, there are two 
major paper manufacturers. One converted five years ago to alkaline 
production and is responsible fcr 50% of yearly production of book 
paper for Norway, ggl, much o' this is exported (much paper is also 
imported to Norway). The oth;r paper mill has introduced alkaline 
fillers, but with an alum size. This mill is considering shifting to an 
alkaline size. Estimates arc that 40% of new books in Norway are 
printed on alkaline paper. 

The major publisher in Norway is Den Norske Bokklubben. It 
decided to use alkaline paper in all of its publications beeinnine in 
December 1988. *^ 6 5 

Pressure exists to use paper not detrimental to the environment. The 
Paper Research Institute, the Minisliy of the Environment, and other 
goyemment bodies recognize the need to use permanent paper, when 
suitable, in reaction to requests from libraries and archives. They 
also want to use paper recycled and not prepared with chlorine 
whenever suitable. 



Normally, no laws would be passed pertaining to production and use 
of alkaline paper. There is simply a stated policy of the Ministry of 
the Environment. 

Norwegian GPO has been studying the problem and they are using 
permanent paper for some publications. GPO decides which paper to 
use. Progress in permanent paper use has been satisfactory to date, 
and it hasn't been considered necessary to involve the covernment 
directly. 

Specific regulations exist about archival paper. Although these require 
that the paper be 100% cotton, the paper is acidic from alum size. The 
National Archives, which sets policy of what is acceptable as archival 
paper, is considering whether to choose another producer, and that 
supplier would be providing alkaline paper. The National Archives of 
Sweden can instruct the government regarding what kind of paper to 
use. A law in effect since the beginning of the century states that the 
National Archives will determine what is archival. They have a law 
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stating that 10 copies of every government publication be on archival 
(i.e., rag) paper. This policy is now being revised. A reference group 
at the National Archives is discussing recommending alkaline paper for 
everything, but still keeping the requirement that ten copies on rag 
paper. Change will occur in August 1989. 

Some mills produce alkaline paper. The two biggest mills are alkaline, 
but small ones are not. However, for sake of competition it is likely 
that several of the small ones will soon change to dkaline also. No 
legislation on permanent paper has been initiated in Sweden. 

Swedish paper chemists are studying mechanisms of paper 
deterioration. For information contact Ingemar Froejd (Stockholm, 
Riksarkivet) Telephone: Oil 468 737 6350; also: Samuelssen in Boraas; 
also, Brit Hedberg (head of responsible dept. at Natl. Archives), 
Riksarkivet, Box 12541, S- 10229 Stockholm, Sweden. Telephone 46- 
8-7376440 or 46-8-7376350. 

United Kingdom Some paper mills produce permanent paper. The British Library is 
promoting its use in the UK and also trying to get it placed on the 
library agenda of the European Commission. The National 
Preservation Office at the Library is arranging for the testing of a range 
of papers (both in recently published books and new paper) to be 
tested to determine how much is acid and how much alkaline. The 
government printer (HMSO) says 50% of the books published in UK 
are on add-free paper and a number of large publishers are now using 
add-free paper. There is no UK standard for permanent paper; they 
are waiting for the establishment of an ISO standard. There has been 
no legislative activity in the UK regarding permanent paper and its use. 

Sinular initiatives are underway in other countries. For example: 

Canada There are now four mills from which Canadians can obtain alkaline 

paper. 

Australia Work is underway on a permanent paper standard. Two paper 

companies currently product alkaline papers. Commonwealth and 
some State Governments are expressing interest in wider utilisation of 
alkaline paper and in paper from recycled fiber. 

International Associations have also worked to advance the production and use of 
permanent paper. 

InteraatioDal Federation of Library Associations and Institutions (IFLA) 

At its annual conference in Paris, France (August 1989) three resolutions were 
adopted that urged the use of permanent paper, including by IFLA itself and by 
United Nations organizations. 
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International Publishers Association (DPA) 

At its meeting in Frankfiirt, FRG (October 1989) the assodation adopted a 
resolution urging its component national publishing associations to promote th use 
of permanent paper in books and other publications. 

International Group of Scientific, Technical & Medical Publishers (^TM) 
This group has endorsed the resolution adopted by IPA. 

International Standards Organization (ISO) 

Technical Committee 46, Subcommittee 10. of ISO is working to develop an 
mtemational standard for permanent paper based upon a revision of the U S 
standard ANSI Z39.48. 



For more infonxutioa: MenHj A. Smith 
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Mr, Wise. Thank you, Dr. Billington. ^ 
We've been joined by our colleague, Representative Williams ot 
Montana. Knowing that you've got some other committee work, 
Pat, I would ask if you would like to take a seat at the table and it 
you'd like to make your statement at this time, 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAT WILLIAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Mr. Williams, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate your understanding in allowmg me to move and I ask my col- 
leagues forbearance while I do this. 

Mr Chairman, I find many organizations that support this reso- 
lution; none who oppose it. Perhaps that's because it costs nothing 
and in fact would save millions of dollars, not only for the Federal 
Government but for State and local governments, colleges, univer- 
sities, archives, and libraries. 

A book published on permanent paper today does not have to be 
deacidified or microfilmed tomorrow. 

I particularly, Mr. Chairman, appreciate this committee hearing 
this resolution so early in the year. That will give us ample time to 
coordinate with the Committee on House Administration to which 
you know this resolution has also been referred. 

In 1987, as chairman of the House Postsecondary Education Com- 
mittee, I held a hearing on the problem of brittle books. We 
learned that the problem was more severe and extensive than we 
had imagined. Indeed, as Mr. Billington has suggestea, this Na- 
tion's and the world's intellectual and culture heritage is, indeed, 

in jeopardy, . , . ... x- 

We learned in that heaiing that educational institutions, espe- 
cially the great research universities of this country, are facing an 
enormous and costly burden of salvaging as best they can UteraLly 
millions of essential books and journals, either by processes of de- 
acidification or by saving the content by transfering to other media 
such as microfilm, , 

The purpose of my resolution is preventative. Its purpose is to 
keep this problem from continuing by changing the use of acid-free 
permanent printing and writing papers, books, periodicals, and doc- 
uments—papers with a life of hundreds of yeare. ^ ^ ^ 

By using permanent papers itself, the Federal Government 
would make a major contribution. In addition, encouraging the pn- 
vate sector, both profit and nonprofit, and State and local govern- 
ments, would expedite the process already underway of changing to 
permanent papers. . v 

Our example will also serve to encourage similar changes in 
other countries important to us in many ways, not the least ot 
which is the fact that imported materials are a major component ot 
our scientific and research libraries. .1.1 

It is fortunate that the evolution of papermakmg technology, 
spurred in part by concern for the environment, is on our side. Al- 
kaline papermaking processes developed over the past quarter cen- 
tury are now coetrcompctitive with the older acidic pr(X^esses, espe- 
cially when environmental requirements must be considered. 
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Paper companies are steadily converting their printing and writ- 
ing papermills to the alkaline process. 

Much has happened, even in the few months since this resolution 
was introduced, which was March of last year. 

For example, a representative of the U.S. producer of a fifth of 
our uncoated printing and writing paper testified before a House 
subcommittee last May that by 1991 all of its mills will have been 
converted to an alkaline process. 

At the same time, more American publishers are specifying the 
use of alkaline papers for their books, and I think you'll hear more 
about that from another witness here today. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, and my colleagues, I thank you very much 
tor begmnmg this process early this year. Hopefully this will give 
us ample time to move ahead with what I believe and many of 
those who will testify before you today believe to be an important 
resolution. 

Let's move ahead as quickly as we can and do what we can to 
save the intellectual and cultural heritage of this Nation and hope- 
fully, by our example, of the world. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Williams follows:] 
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Statement of Bep. Pat Wllll^^v5 on H.J. Res. 226 



I appreciate this opportunity to mal^e a statement to the ajbcomnittee on 
fk^use Joint Resolution 226, "To establish a national policy on permanent 
papers," which I have the honor to sponsor, along with 77 other metnbecs of the 
House. Attached to ray prepared statement Is a list of the co-sooosors. 

I cocm>end the Subcommittee for holding this hearing so early In the year, 
so that there will be aiple time to coordinate the the Committee on Haxse 
^tninlstration, to which the measure has also been referred; bring It to the 
Floor; and secur-e the ooncurreiice of the other body, which has passed a 
similar resolution. 

The problem of the self-destruction of printing and writing paoers used in 
bo<:*:s, other publications, and documents since the middle of the last century 
has been of concern to me in my capacity as Chairman of the Subccmnittee on 
Postsecoodary Education. In 1987, my Subconnittee held a hearing on the 
problem of "brittle books" in our nation's libraries and archives, and we 
learned that the problem was far more severe and extensive than we had 
iinagined. Indeed, much of this nation's and the world's intellectual and 
cultural heritage was In jeopardy. 

We learned that educational Institutions, especially the great research 
universities of this country, are facing an enormous and costly Ixirden of 
salvaging as best they can literally millions of essential bocks and joumalsr 
either by processes of deacidif Icatlon, or by saving the content by transfer 
to other media such as microfilm. Either method Is expensive both In staff 
time and in money for equipment and materials, and will require hundreds of 
millions of dollars to complete. Other witnesses such as the Librarian of 
Congress and the Archivist of the United States, are better qualified than I 
to discuss the extent and costs of this salvage operation. 

The purpose of H.J. Res. 226 Is preventative. Its purpose Is to keep this 
problem frcra continuing by changing to the use of acid-free permanent printing 
and writing papers In books, periodicals and documents — papers with a life of 
hundreds of years. By using permanent parpers Itself, the Federal Govemnent 
would m^e a major contribution. In addition, encouraging the private sector, 
both profit and nonprofit, and State and local goverrments, wc«ld expedite the 
process already underway of changing to permanent papers. Oar exanple will 
also serve to encourage similar changes In other countries, iitportant to us in 
many ways, not the least of which is the fact that icported materials are a 
major ooramponent of our scientific and researd^t libraries. 
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It is extreraely fortunate that the evolution of paper-making technology* 
spurred in part by concern for the environment, is on our side. Alkaline 
papermaJtinq processes developed over the past quarter century are now 
cost-competitive with the older acidic processes, esoecially when 
environmental requirenents oust *5e considered. Paper coroanies are steadily 
converting their orinting and writing paper mills to the aKaline process. 
Hich has happened even in the few months since H.J. Res 226 was introduced in 
March of last year. For exarole, a representative of the U.S. producer of a 
fifth of air uncoated printing and writing paoer testified before a House 
Subcontnittce last May that by 1991 all of its mills will have been converted 
to an alkaline process. At the sasne time, more American oublishers are 
specifying the use of alkaline papers for their books; you will hear Tore 
about this from another witness today. 

In !ny experience in the House, this is a unique piece of legislation. 
Many organizations support it; none oppose it. It costs nothing; and, in 
fact, will eventually save millions not only for the Federal Govemnent, but 
also for State and local governments, colleges and universities, libraries and 
archives. A book published on pecmanent paoer today does not have to be 
deacidified or microfilmed tomorrow. 

I thank yru for this opportunity to appear before your Subcotinittee in 
support of House Joint Resolution 226. 
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Mr. Wise. Thank you very much, Pat. 

One question I have is that the resolution calls on several agen- 
cies with library functions to submit a report. There are other con- 
cerns that go beyond libraries. 

What do you think about giving the reporting r^ponsibility to 
the Library of Congress, the Government Printmg Office, and per- 
haps the National Archives? • -e u'^ 

Mr Williams. I'd be supportive of that, Mr. Chairman, if it s 
your judgment and the judgment of the committee that that might 
be a better coordinated way to proceed. I'd support that. 

Mr Wise. I greatly appreciate you taking the time to come. 
You're certainly welcome to stay if you like. We certainly wanted 
to hear from you. Thank you for your leadership on this. I believe 
I'm a cosponsor of this bill thanks to you. u- • ^ „f <.u« 

At this point let's return to Dr. Don Wilson, Archivist of the 
United States. Dr. Wilson. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DON W. WILSON, ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

Dr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Chairman, I'd like to commend you and Congressman Wil- 
liams for addressing this issue of paper preservation and the dam- 
aging impact of acidic paper on our intellectual heritage 

The legislation that you have before you today, H.J. Kes. zzb, is 
an important beginning for the establishment of a permanent 
papers policy for the Federal Government, a policy which should 
assure that our history will be preserved at a more reasonable cost 
to the American people. . 

We do, indeed, rise in support of this legislation as an agency 
with a vital interest in its passage. . 

The National Archives and Records Administration, the reposi- 
tory of Federal records judged to have enduring value addresses 
the crisis of deteriorating paper records directly and daily, ihe ap- 
proximately 3.25 billion paper documents held by the National Ar- 
chives comprise a rich variety of irreplaceable records that bear 
witness to activities and operations of the Federal Government 

The vast majority of these papers are less than 100 years old. Al- 
ready, though, they display the effects of poor paper quality and 
testify to the real and potential erosion of our national memory. 

An excellent and very current example of this critical problem 
are the records of World War II. „ , „ j x • a v^a 

During World War II, the Bureau of the Budget instructed Fed- 
eral agencies to use inexpensive paper as an economy measure. 
Today, as the 50th anniversary of America's entry into the war ap- 
proaches, many of these valuable records that were created on such 
paper are fragile and difficult to use. . * i 

Consequently, the National Archives now faces the monumental 
task of transferring these deteriorating records to a more stable 
medium at a total cost exceeding $71 million. The cost of preserv- 
ing other records currently held by and being added to the Ar- 
chives will require many more millions of dollars. 



While the National Archives is a strong advocate of the measure 
under consideration, there are two important issiSs related to ?hl 
iniplementa.tion of this order to consider: 

First, in order to require the use of acid-free permanent naopr*! 
^ra"!^ f^^"^'^' specifications must KevelSU S 
^"r^S^Slite^^'"^"^ ^^^^ permanently 

Second, agencies will have difficulty requiring the use of acid- 
m^H^^r^^w P^P^-' ^1 permaAendy valuable r^orl Sid 
?^valu^ at%5:^"'' ''f sometimes difficult to determine his^t 
cai value at the moment a document is created. 

resoKon *° ^'"^^^ ^'^'^'"^^ ^'^^ °^ '^"^^ ^"^^ of ^^is 

T^S^fto^*"'"^ standards for acid-free permanent papers that will 
^rfrv nf pP''^^^'^^*'°? concems of the National ArcWves, the L - 
I Congress, and other repositories, is complicated. 

n^n^.r^"'^"^ number of paper companies manufacture alkaline 
ferent™oSpf '" °" "'^'^ ""^^""^ different qualities to dif- 

^hth"^ P^^'" ^"dustry "permanent paper" is defined as a paper 
which remains physically and chemically stable over a periS of 

lin^ pJiin'^"^ °^ "P«™a"ent paper" therefore means alka- 

anSeThaf fn'^^T*" ^ ^'^^^'-^^ desirable property, does not guar- 
uL The?pfnr^P Hn Kr.P^P^' '*r°"g to survive continued 

b?iSro?hPr^vnpc V';^^ P^P^" ' resistance to tearing, abrasion, 
Tt^^l^^l^ u ^^F^- °^ damage associated specifically with use, is 
bilftvY. "^"k"*'" PfP^'"- To archiv^and libraries, durl- 

Kr^i?m\\tSr'eto^tr^^^ ^^^^"^"'^^ ^'^^^ P^P" 
^&i1nl ^'^^ ^"^""^ i^^'^d or drafted voluntary standards or 
Witu^ ^hp Pl™-"^"iP^Pf'"'.'"'^l"ding the National Standards 

{S»n^l §SanU°tLr ^'^^ ^'^'^ 

The establishment of paper standards is a formal consensus- 

Sr^LnTif?''^' representatives of the interested 
organizations, including industry and end users. 

Ihe most widely recognized standard for printed library materi- 
The r^nST^^ ^^^^i^^?. National Standards LSftute. 

J«finS ff ^- ^1°'"* Committee on Printing that establishes specifi- 
Hpf ifi P""t|"g and writing papers purchased by Federal agen- 
nrlnVit '^^^ ^ Specification for uncoated permanent 

printing paper which is essentially the same as the ANSI standard 

Ai«f iLnn,-o"'P°^ -^^ ^'.^9^"^^ provides a permanent paper 
maip^Hv^^? 'P^ uf^ ^i?^ industry can provide for orinting per- 
manently valuable publications for Federal agencies. ' 

Ive submitted copies of the standard and specification with mv 
formal statement for the information of the committee. ^ 

However, permanently valuable Federal records are much more 
than just printed documents; thus, standards for acid-free pe?ma- 
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nent paper will also need to address the many other types of paper 
on which permanent records may be created. 

The National Archives and Records Administration urges that 
standards be developed not only for permanent paper for printing, 
but for other types of paper in use by agencies today; for example, 
computer paper and fax papers. 

When the standards for permanent paper have been developed 
and adopted, they will form the basis for specifications set by the 
Joint Committee on Printing and the General Services Administra- 
tion for the procurement of paper by all Federal agencies. Only 
then will Federal agencies be able to require the use of acid-free 
permanent paper for appropriate Federal documents. 

As I noted earlier in my statement, the second issue relating to 
implementation of the joint resolution concerns the difficulty in de- 
termining which Federal documents mxist be created on acid-free 
permanent paper. 

While certain categories of records are always designated as 
"permanent," it is not feasible to identify all permanently valuable 
Federal records at the time of their creation. Some records are not 
designated as "permanently valuable" until years later during the 
records scheduling process when it is determined that those records 
concern historically significant people, places, things, issues, or 
events that only can be determiiied with hindsight. For this reason, 
a strong case can be made to require the use of acid-free perma- 
nent papers for all Federal records. 

While such a suggestion would have been economically infeasible 
several years ago, production of acid-free paper is increasing at 
such a rate that its cost is becoming competitive with acidic papers. 

At least for printing and correspondence purposes, we may be at 
the point where requiring permanent paper be used for all records 
would not be o\xc of the question. If we were able to accurately 
assess our long-term costs for treatment, for conservation, for du- 
plication of Government records, it's conceivable that the change to 
permanent durable paper would be cost-effective even now. 

In conclusion, the National Archives strongly supports the pas- 
sage of H.J. Res. 226. ^ , 

As part of implementation of the measure, we support develop- 
ment of expanded permanence standards for all of the many types 
of papers used to create Federal records. 

We are prepared to take a very active role with the appropriate 
organizations in the development of the standards for permanent 
papers of all kinds. 

As preservation of the written records of the Government ot the 
United States is our responsibility, we urge that the quality of 
paper available to the agencies that create records be improved. 
Mr. Chairman, Fd be happy to entertain any questions. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Wilson follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DON W. WILSON 
Archivist of th« United states 
Subcommittee on Government Information, Justice, and 
Agriculture 
Committee on Government Operations 
U.S. House of Representatives 
February 21, 1990 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the Subcommittee on 
Government Information, Justice, and Agriculture for 
addressing the issue of paper preservation and the damaging 
impact of acidic paper on our intellectual heritage. The 
legislation that you have before you today. House Joint 
Resolution 226, is an important beginning for the 
establishment of a permanent papers policy for the Federal 
Government, which should assure that our history will be 
preserved at a more reasonable cost to the American public. 

Mr. Chairman, it is generally recognized and scientifically 
documented that th« acidic papers in general use for books, 
other publications, and documents since the mid-nineteenth 
century disintegrate in a relatively short period of time. 
Pemanent/durable alkaline papers have been manufactured for 
at least 60 years, but it wasn't until recently that costs 
for alkalin* paper became competitive with coats for acidic 
paper. Thia reaolution would be an important firat step in 
directing the Federel eatabliahaent to make uae of this 
technical advancenant to preaerve our documentary heritage. 

Specifically, Housa Joint Reaolution 226 would make it the 
policy of the United States that Federal records, books, and 

1 
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publications of enduring value be produced on acid free 
permanent papers. The resolution mandates that Federal 
agencies require the use of acid free permanent papers for 
publications of enduring value produced by the Government 
Printing Office or produced by Federal grant or contract. 
Other requirements include the use of archival quality acid 
free papers for permanently valuable Federal records and a 
leading role for the National Archives in assisting agencies 
on the matter of paper quality and assisting the Congress in 
monitoring the implementation of this important resolution . 

Mr. Chairman, we rise in support of this legislation as an 
agency with a vital interest in its passage. The National 
Archives and Records Administration (NARA), the repository 
of Federal records judged to hava enduring value, addresses 
the crisis of deteriorating paper records diractly and 
daily. The approximately 3.25 billion paper documents held 
by the National Archives comprise canaus records, 
immigration records, citizen's petitions, correspondence 
files, tax aaaeaamenta, engrossed laws, treaties, manuals, 
program files, policy statements, and much more that bear 
witness to activities and operations of the Federal 
Government. 



The vast majority of these papers are less than 100 years 
old. Already, though, they display the affects of poor 
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papT quality and testify to the real and potential erosion 
of our national memory. An excellent and very current 
example of this critical problem, is the records of world 
War II. 



During World War II, the Bureau of the Budget instructed 
Federal agencies to use inexpensive paper as an economy 
measure. Today, as the fiftieth anniversary of America's 
entry into the War approaches, many of these valuable 
records that were created on such paper are fragile and 
difficult to use. Consequently, the National Archives now 
faces the monumental task of transferring these 
deteriorating records to a more stable medium at a cost 
exceeding $71 million dollars. The cost of preserving other 
records currently held by and being added to the Archives 
will require many more millions of dollars. 

Passage of House Joint Resolution 226 will be an important 
first step in turning the tide of deteriorating Federal 
records. If the records we are charged with saving begin 
th«ir life by being inherently stable, then it follows that 
a greater proportion of our limited human and monetary 
resources can be devoted to preserving invalueble records 
thet are alreedy in need of conservetion attention end 
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preserving the information in other deteriorating records 
through duplication or conversion to another medium. 

While the National Archives is a strong advocate of the 
measure under consideration, there are two important issues 
related to its implementation to consider. First, in order 
to require the use of acid free permanent paper, appropriate 
standards and specifications must be developed that will be 
used in the procurement of paper for permanently valuable 
Federal records and publications. Second, agencies will 
have difficulty requiring the use of acid free permanent 
paper for all permanently valuable Federal records and 
publications since it is sometimes difficult to determine 
historical value at the moment a document is created. 
Events over time often dictate the value of records, events 
which cannot be known in advance. 

Establishing standards for acid free permanent papers that 
will meet the preservation concerns of the National 
Archives, the Library of Congress, and other repositories is 
complicated. The definition of "acid free" paper is fairly 
clear (i.e., paper with a neutral or alkaline pH), and a 
growing number of paper companies manufacture alkaline 
paper. "Permanent," on the other hand, means different 
qualities to different groups- In the paper industry, 
permanent paper is defined as paper which remains physically 
and chemically stable over a period of time. In the view of 
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some, "permanent" paper means alkaline paper. Permanence, 
though a highly desirable property, does not guarantee that 
a particular paper is strong enough to survive with 
continued use. Durability — a paper's resistance to 
tearing, abrasion, breaking, or other types of damage 
associated specifically with use — is a separate 
characteristic of paper. To archives and libraries, 
durability is a quality to be considered in evaluating any 
paper intended for permanent retention. 

The recent implementation of an Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) regulation (40 CFR Part 250 - Guideline for 
Federal Procurement of Paper and Paper Products Containing 
Recovered Materials) requiring the Federal government to 
procure writing and printing papers that contain at least 
50% recycled stock is a good illustration of the differences 
of opinion on the importance of the chemical properties of 
acidity versus the physical aspects of durability. When the 
EPA policy was first proposed, the National Archives 
expressed its concern that paper with at least 50% recycled 
material could not meet the physical performance qualities 
required In permanent papers. While the National Archives 
is very supportive of the goals associated with recycling, 
we know that the recycling process tends to modify the paper 
both chemically and physically. This may result in a paper 
that is inherently isss permanent due to chemical changes in 
the cellulose, and less durable due to shorter paper fibers. 
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The recycling Industry countered with arguments only 
concerning the acidity of paper and stated that they could 
produce permanent paper because they could produce acid-free 
paper. After an additional exchange of correspondence n>oved 
the debate to the physical properties of paper, the industry 
proposed to increase the thicKness of a sheet of paper to 
offset th. loss of durability which comes fron, the recycling 
proce... vmile this could be an acceptable approach in some 
isolated applications, for boo,c and Journal publishers, 
archivists, and librarians, additional thiOcness of 
publications and documents would exacerbate already critical 
storage problems and increase costs associated with postage. 

Th. EP. regulations were implemented in aune 1989, with EPA 
acknowledging the "archival papers" issue, but once again 
pointing to the industry's ability to produce acid-free 
paper using recycled materials as evidence that they can 
produce papers acceptable to the archival and library 
communities. In answer to a letter of concern cosigned by 
the Archivist of the United States and the Librarian of 
Congr..., the Administrator of EPA stated that in Section 
250.13 (a) of th. regulations, if agencies determine that 
paper, containing recycled materials do not meet reasonable 
performance standards for permanence, those agencies can 
aevelop technical performance specifications that exclude 
these papers. While that provision does exist, individual 
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agency ao not have the incentive o. the expertise to 
<^evelop such stan.a..s o. specifications on thai. own. 

several h.>ai«s have issue, or ..a.te. voluntas standards or 
guidelines on permanent paper, including the American 
National Standards Institute, the American Society for 
Testing and Materials, and the International Standards 
organization. The establishment of paper standards is a 
formal consensus-building process that involves the 
representatives of the interested organizations, including 
industry and end users. 

The .^st Widely recognized standard for printed library 
-terials was developed by the American National Standards 
Xnstitut. (ANSI) and is known as ANSI Z39.48-1984. The 
congress's Joint Co„u»ittee on Printing, that establishes 
specifications for printing and writing papers purchased by 
F.der.1 agencies, ha. recently issued a specification (JCP 
A270) for uncoated pern.«>ent printing p.p., „hich is 
.«..nti.liy th. s... th. ANSI standard. This is ^ 
l«port«»t .t.p b.c.u.. it provide. . permanent paper that 

agencl.. .pacify and industry can provide for printing 

penn^ently valuable publication, for Federal agencies, i 

have attached copi.. of thl. st«,d.rd and thl. 

specification for the information of the Ccittee. 
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Permanently valuable Federal records are much more than just 
printed documents; thus, standards for acid free permanent 
paper will also need to address the many other types of 
paper on which permanent records may be created. The 
National Archives and Records Administration urges that 
standards be developed not only for permanent paper for 
printing, but for permanent bond, ledger, and manifold 
papers, permanent carbon- and carbonless-copy paper, 
permanent index card stock, permanent printing papers of all 
kinds, permanent computer paper, permanent xerographic 
copier paper, and permanent fax paper. 

When the standards for permanent papers have been developed 
and adopted, they will form the basis for specifications set 
by the Joint Committee on Printing (paper for printing and 
writing purposes) and the General Services Administration 
(all other paper uses) for the procurement of paper by all 
Federal agencies. Only then will Federal agencies be able 
to require the use of acid free permanent paper for 
appropriate Federal documents, 

As I not«d earlier in my statement, the second issue 
relating to implementation of the joint resolution concerns 
the difficulty in dotermining which Federal documents must 
be created on acid free permanent paper. While certain 
categories of records are always designated as permanent 
(e.g., records that document the establishment or continuing 
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legal basis of an agency, that document institutional 
functions, or that establish policy), it is not feasible to 
Identify all permanently valuable Federal records at the 
time Of their creation, some records are not designated as 
permanently valuable until years later during the records 
scheduling process when it is determined that the records 
concern historically significant people, places, things, 
issues, or events. For this reason, a strong case can be 
made to require the use of acid-free permanent papers for 
all Federal records. 

While such a suggestion would have been economically 
infeasible several yerra ago, production of acid-free paper 
Is increasing at such a rate that its cost is becoming 
competitive with acidic papers. At least for printing and 
correspondence purposes, we may be at the point where 
requiring permanent paper be used for all records would not 
be out of the question. if we were able to accurately 
asses, our long term costs for treatment, conservation, and 
duplication of government records, it is conceivable that 
the change to permanent durable paper would be cost 
effective now. 

In conclusion, the National Archives strongly supports 
passage of HJR 226. As part of implementation of the 
measure, we support develop«snt of expanded permanence 
standards for all of the many type, of papers used to create 
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Federal records. We are prepared to take a leading role 
with the appropriate organizations in development of these 
standards for permanent papers of all kinds. As 
preservation of the written records of the government of the 
United States is our responsibility, we urge that the 
quality of paper available to the agencies that create 
records be improved. 
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Mr. Wise. Thank you, Dr. Wilson. 

Our final witness is Lawrence Hughes, chairman of the Associa- 
tion of American Publishers. Mr. Hughes. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE HUGHES, CHAIRMAN, ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 

Mr. Hughes. Mr. Wise and members of the subcommittee, thank 
you for giving me the opportunity to testify this morning. 

As chairman of the Association of American Publishers, I speak 
on behalf of the AAP's more than 220 member publishers. AAP 
member houses, which are located in every part of the United 
States, are responsible for about 70 percent of the books published 
in this country. They publish all types of paperback and hardcover 
books for adults and children: poetry, fiction, general aonfiction, 
textbooks, medical books, professional, scholarly and scientific 
works, reference books and dictionaries. Bibles, art books, and jour- 
nals. 

Members of our association are acutely sensitive to the need to 
preserve our Nation's cultural and literary heritage and aware of 
the responsible role we must play in this effort. 

Recent advances in electronic technology have not changed the 
basic reality that books are, and will remain, the primary reposi- 
tory of that heritage. 

In May of last year, I had the honor of appearing before the 
House Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Technology to dis- 
cuss the problem of book preservation. At that time I pledged the 
cooperation of the book publishing industry in the effort to have 
books and other publications of enduring value printed on paper 
that will withstand the ravages of time. 

I stressed, however, that the success of such an effort would re- 
quire the committment of paper manufacturers and suppliers to 
ensure the availability of adequate supplies of acid-free paper at 
competitive prices. 

I noted at that time: "We believe that the key to a hundred per- 
cent use of acid-free paper is availability. If enough is being pro- 
duced, there seems reason to believe that costs would be in line and 
that the book publishing business, which does prefer to use acid- 
free paper, would then use it all the time ... I am told by experts 
that in 1991, perhaps even in 1990, sufficient acid-free paper will be 
available for books and all publishers of hard-cover volumes will be 
using acid-free paper." 

Since the hearings last spring, our industry's commitment to the 
use of permanent paper has broadened. 

In August 1989 a memorandum was sent to the heads uf all AAP 
member houses reiterating the association's support for the use of 
acid-free paper and urging publishers who print their books on per- 
manent paper to include a statement to that effect on the copy- 
right page of each book. 

I brought with me today a typical example of what is taking 
place in the book publishing industry. 

Here is a book [indicating], a biography of the life of John Barry- 
man: Dream Song" by Paul Mariani, which was published in Jan- 
uary of this year by one of the companies for which I am responsi- 
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hlp On the coDvrieht page of that book there is included this mes- 
fie^'^o^S the importance at presenjng what has byn 

message or a similar message is being carried now in the 
bo^ bSn??ublished by almost every major-I would say every 
major publisher in the United btates. „ . „^^„ p^nrMsed confi- 

available to book publishers at reasonable prices and m sufli 
cient quantity. ^ . , 

^fSy^^ffiSrhScS tr^e books are now using 

pubS by any' m^or ^iblisher which are not, prmted on acxd- 
^'fn^th? winter of 1988 when interest in the commercial use of 
d^^ilS^=a«£^.tr|;^^^^^^ 
What extent acid-free paper was bemg used and for what types 

rpmilts of that survey, to which 55 publishers, including our 

%rs°mJ?KXunT«r& you find on rac^ at 
air^ and in su,Smarl;ets, tor e^mple, P^^^b^k hi 

ly published in mass market paperback format usually tmd tneir 

the total paper produced for communication in ^bis country^ 
We support the principles behind a jomt resolution calling tor a 

ety not just the book and library communities. A long-term, strate- 
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gic approach must be dveloped with care and will require clear and 

We are gratified that congressional attention is now bpina fn. 

Thtk ytSfdl^JLT '"'^'K f-tSreynTraUonf. 

Mr. wxe^ , °® *^^PPy *^ and answer questions 
Mr Wise Thank you veiy much, Mr. Hughes. 
1 11 turn the questions first to Mr. Condit 

co^^^-^l ^?he^SS- AS^^^^^^^^ I apolc^ To, 
Mr. ^""^ delighted to have you, however. 

tionJbu?Tw;uYd'-n^^^^""^"' ^A""^'*,'^* that I have no ques- 
SKirL"^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^iend from Ln- 

shLfn^theS^S^th'^u?" -^^"^^^ ---^ -d 

pe^te^hi^"matV*'""^ ^ ex- 

Thank you very much. 

thi^VoSf^f -^*'^ r u'"^"* *° '"O'^e ^ expedititiously as we can on 
a^e s\T^'rthtni^W " ''^'f'l' f refLal Ind tSere 

We also would like to extend an invitation to Congressman Wil- 
pJ?? subcommittee and ask any questions And I now 
M ^Tv^* ^ ^^^J anything he'd like to ask 

in^L^t?Se»°;' ^ — te your will- 

n;»i?intreST^ J^iss^^^^eTiSiM^ i^ 

thUPif ^d^^hSff J? v^*'^ "^^^^ x^^^^^** to the second matter and 

thf indS?. to^ar^°"J^^^ ^ l*'^"^.' movement by 

w;ia;^!i ^^d,?®™^"^"*, that is, acid- free paoer Mr 

" ' durability of paper is also an issue. ^ ^ 

problem? ^^"^ to that part of the 

dis^u'ss"aTd"Tp.?^'V.^^"^ i« that we have to 

bf P^a^-rpjM^ peopleVom whSL^S^ 

.iw ? those papers meet the ANSI standard which would 
^In^oS"!^ "^'^ symbol which the ANsFl^S^ rlcom 

mended, because that symbol should only pro^rlv be u2d wCn 
there are certain other qualities of duraliEty'^^d^ opacTt^'t? the 

fhJ"^ "k*-^" ^""^"^ ^ ^li^ve that the present acid-free Daoers 
that are being produced have a good durability And there^pm^^ 
a question whether that ANSI standard really^snSceSaS 
ex^n;?n?/grrS"n^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ at^his Te^iSment re- 
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Whether it's entirely necessary for a book of this nature, for ex- 
ample, which would go into a library, whether it would have that 
much usage over the years is questionable because it would only be 
the tear strength of that paper which would be the difference. 

I'm not qualified to say. 

It's probably well worth looking into. And I don't know what the 
cost effects would be. We tried to find that out and there seems to 
be a degree of uncertainty as to whether meeting this ANSI stand- 
ard all the time now would cost more money. This isn't just a prob- 
lem for publishers. It becomes a problem for the purchasers which 
include, of course, libraries and schools and people in general who 
wish to buy books at a reasonable price. ^ 

That's a long answer and it's not an exact one because I don t 
think we honestly know. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Finally, Mr. Chairman, if I may direct a question 
to Mr. Wilson on the same matter. 

As I understand it from your testimony, Mr. Wilson, durability is 
a matter not only of chemical change but also of length of fibers 
within the paper. Perhaps that's the guiding principle in this 
matter of tear strength. 

Does moving to acid-free paper alone not solve the problem that 
we're trying to take care of? 

Do we also have to try to encourage paper that is durable; that 
is, not only not subject to chemical change but also having longer 
fibers? 

Dr. Wilson. Well, Mr. Congressman, I believe we do have to ad- 
dress that issue. As indicated, permanent paper is commonly de- 
fined as being— the ability to retain its original chemical and phys- 
ical properties during storage. But as my colleague noted, and 
would agree I would think, we hope that these more durable mate- 
rials will be used. In extensive use it is the strength factor that we 
would want to be concerned about in a permanent paper definition 
so that it would not be the case that the paper would be deterior- 
iating by use. If the paper was only sitting on the shelf for a long 
time, its permanent quality would be sufficient. But there is that 
other factor of durability we think is important to consider when 
use is involved. 
Mr. Williams. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wise. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 
Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, do you have any questions? 
Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. None, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wise. I would just like to note I believe the Librarian of Con- 
gress has brought a book I think printed in 1896. If you just pick 
up the pages— and I will not— they start to flake away. 

I might note that what I was reading was "History of All Nomi- 
nating Conventions in 1896." Having been to a few more recently, I 
wished their records would dissolve even more rapidly. [Laughter.] 
This brings up your second issue. Dr. Wilson, which is how do 
you designate something as historical or worth saving at the time? 
That's a very good question. I would suggest to you that anything 
that comes in from the House of Representatives is, of course, im- 
mediately classified as "historical" and must be preserved. 
Dr. Wilson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Wise. I thought we could get an consensus on that. 
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I have some questions, but in the interest of time what I would 
like to do is submit them to you in writing, if I might Your an- 
swers will be made part of the record. 

I would ask the other members of the subcommittee if you have 
any further questions? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Wise. If not, I thank you very, very much for coming and 
look forward to working with you on this legislation. 
I declare this hearing adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:45 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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Appendix 1— Responses to Additional Questions 

A. NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 

TsJationaL . . ^ 

/^m, j\rchives „ 

Vtiisfmifilon. DC 20408 



Honorable Bob Wise 

Chairman, Subcommittee on 

Government Information; 

Justice, Agriculture 

Committee on Government Operations 

House of Representatives 

Washington, OC 20515 

Dear Mr. Wise; 

I have rece 



ived your request to supplement the record of the 
ings of the Subcommittee on Government '^^"^^^ lon , 
SusUce "and Agriculture on H.J. Res. 226, to establish a natic 
policy on permanent papers. The ten additional questions 
pertained to the archival administration of computerized 
mater ials . 

on this 




Sincerely, 



DON W. WILSON 

Archivist of the United State 
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Congressman wise's Questions 

iainfJsn^J^K,^ r.®"?"®"^ ^""^ coMputerized record-keeping systems 
Federal agencies become the most cohefent -central 
«v^tually be transferred to and preserved by 
the National Archives and Records Administration? 

^^..i^f^'*.^^ ""f^^^ National Academy of Public Administration 
(NAPA) to review the impact of computer technology on the 
historical record of the Federal Government. In the final report 

or ELECTRONIC RECORDKEEPING ON THE 
rltl^l^\^^^^^ OF THE U.S. GOVERNMENT, January 1989, NAPA 
reported "Paper or hard copy is still the dominant medium in the 
world of goveimmental policy formulation, program development, 
making. That it will continue to be so for the next 
zVi, , y®*^^ ^® ^® expressed by most senior policy 

orriciais, program managers, administrative directors, 
information resources managers, agency historians, and records 
management staff queried by the study team. Furthermore, 
electronic media are seldom used to make decisions or formulate 
policy — though some policies result from data analyses." (p. 

2 3) 

2. Is access to electronic records maintained by Federal 
agencies subject to technological dependence on specific computer 
software and hardware systems? How would KARA know the extent to 
dependence exists? For example, does NARA know how 
many different word processing programs are currently being used 
by Federal agencies? ' 

NARA continuously acquires knowledge of computer hardware and 
software being used by Federal agencies through our ongoing 
^ograms for scheduling, appraisal and accessioning of electronic 
records; through evaluations of agency records management 
programs; through archival research and evaluation studies; and 
through interactions with officials of other agencies in 
cooperative activities, in training programs offered by NARA, at 
conferences which we organize, and at government-wide and 
professional meetings, such as GSA's annual Information Resources 
Management (IRM) Conference, the Interagency Advisory Committee 
on IRM, the Information Resources Administration Councils, and 
the Association of Records Managers and Administrators. In 
addition, we obtained a great deal of in depth knowledge from the 
NAPA study of electronic recordkeeping. We are currently 
preparing to commission a supplemental study which will focus on 
data bases maintained by Federal agencies. 

In general, we do not believe that access to the electronic 
records of Federal agencies is dependent on the specific computer 
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hardware or software used by the agencies to create or maintain 
those records. The two nost predoninant fonas of •lectronic 
records are data files and word processing documents. In both 
categories, much of the software associated with the files is 
needed for creating files, 'apdating information in them, assuring 
data quality, and producing specific outputs "needed for current 
agency business. Such software is not needed for access to 
archival records. Access can be provided using standard hardware 
and generalized software. 

NARA has almost two decades of experience in providing access to 
digital data files. None of the 8,000 data files we have 
accessioned is hardware dependent. Only 2% require special 
processing to access the records in them. This processing is 
needed to deal with the unusual or obsolete formats of these 
files; however, the software to accomplish the special processing 
can be created using high level computer languages, such as BASIC 
or COBOL. It is not necessary to preserve or have access to the 
operating system software or data base management system 
originally used to process the data in order to access the 
records. 

The data files which NARA has accessioned to date reflect an 
older, simpler norm of data processing. The procedures used to 
provide access to these files are not adequate for the more 
complex data architectures which exist today. To overcome this 
limitation, the National Archives is developing a generalized 
capability to preserve and provide access to complex data bases. 
The data base management system to provide this capability is 
currently being tested. 

NARA has not accessioned any significant volume of word 
processing files and, given the findings of the NAPA study, we do 
not anticipate that this will become a sizeable requirement for 
some years. When this does become a requirement, the basic need 
is for the National Archives to preserve the content of such 
records; it does not need to preserve the ability to edit the 
record. We do not believe it is important for NARA to know the 
variety of word processing software being used by agencies 
because virtually all word processing software has the capability 
of producing an ASCII version of any document. We are evaluating 
the adequacy of ASCII for preserving the content of electronic 
documents. In this evaluation, we are also considering standards 
such as Office Document Architecture, office Document Interchange 
Format, Standard Generalized Markup Language, and Standard Page 
Description Language. 



3. What role do maintenance and preservation of the different 
computer software and hanlware systems used by Federal agencies 
play in NASA's efforts' to preserve the electronic records of the 
Federal Government? What steps have been taken by NARA to 
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address the maintenance 2md preservation of such hardware and 
software and related documentation? Please respond separately 
for the different categories of computers in use by the Federal 
government such as personal computers, minicomputers, mainframe 
computers , etc . 

Preservation of records in electronic form makes sense only if 
computer processing of the records is essential or highly 
desirable. In the volatile world of computer technology, 
preserving original technical characteristics of such records 
would be tantamount to losing the ability to process the 
information using a computer. That approach would negate several 
of the benefits of preserving electronic records: the dense 
compaction of information, the ease of copying files or 
extracting portions of them, and the relatively economical 
distribution of large volumes of information. 

In an archival perspective, which must address timeframes of 100 
years and longer, preservation of hardware and software will be 
technologically and economically unfeasible. To try to preserve 
the original technology from the nximerous and diverse agency 
systems which generate archivally valuable electronic records 
would create a demand for infinite resources. 

The long term preservation of hardware in an operable state would 
entail several impossible requirements. It would require a cadre 
of highly skilled electronics engineers, systems programmers and 
systems operators, specially trained in each different computer 
architecture, not to mention make and model, to maintain and run 
each computer. It would also require a high technology version 
of antique reproduction workshops capable of manufacturing spare 
parts. Computer hardware has a very short lifespan in the 
marketplace. It is impossible, for example, to find today a 
commercial source for magnetic core, which was the standard 
computer memory as recently as twenty years ago. 

Preservation of operating systems software depends on the 
preservation of the hardware to which the operating systems are 
tied. Applications level software in general is not bound to 
specific hardware or operating systems. This is especially true 
for software written in standard, non-proprietary languages. 
Unfortunately, what is generally true is often false in 
particular. Even standard languages evolve over time and there 
is not always complete downward compatibility in the newer 
versions. Major software houses often develop and sell unique, 
proprietary implementations of standard languages. Specific 
applications software is -^ften designed to take maximum advantage 
of the specific hardware and operating system used by the agency 
for which the programs are written. Because of factors such as 
these, there is a high probability that software preserved in its 
original state will not run on the advanced computers of future 
generations. 

3 
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The NAPA study of electronic recordkeeping reported, "[NARA] must 
take into account the heterogeneous multi-vendor world of 
technology. It must assume that there will be continuous change 
in hardware, software, media, formats, and communications 
systems." (p, 32) The only practical way of approaching 
technological obsolescence is to try to preserve record content 
and, when necessary, functionality, rather than the technology. 

NARA's approach has been to preserve electronic records in a 
format capable of being read by any computer conforming to 
current standards, rather than to preserve the specific hardware 
or software used in creating them. In this way, we preserve the 
records, rather than the technology. If NARA were to follow the 
alternative approach of preserving electronic records with all 
original technical characteristics intact, we would become, in 
effect, a museum which people could visit to gain access to these 
records on the unique and obsolete systems on which they were 
created. By preserving the records in standard formats, we have 
the capability of providing copies or extracts of the records to 
anyone anywhere in the nation in formats which can be used on a 
wide variety of contemporary computers. 

NARA preserves electronic records rather than computer technology 
by adopting standardized approaches. For physical preservation, 
we have copied all accessioned electronic records to a medium and 
in a recording format which are practical, cost effective and 
stable, in the sense that the medium, the format, and the 
equipment and software needed to write and read the files can be 
expected to last for a reasonable time. We also monitor the 
progress of computer storage technology so that we can migrate 
our holdings to newer media or formats as older standards 
approach obsolescence. Thus, in the last decade we have moved 
from preserving electronic records on computer tape recorded at 
1600 characters per inch (CPI) to a standard of 6250 CPI. We 
anticipate moving to a new and more compact medium within the 
next few years. While NARA preserves electronic records on 
standard media, we could copy these records to a variety of 
different media if desired by researchers. 

By using a standard medium for preservation and generic software 
tools for access, we obviate the need to preserve different 
computer hardware, software and related documentation. We also 
avoid the need to set up different procedures for preserving 
records generated on different categories of computers, such as 
personal computers, minicomputers and mainframes. 

There probably will be cases where it is not possible to preserve 
functionality without preserving technology. In dealing with 
such cases, we will have to factor in the costs and complexity of 
preserving such non-standard records in determining whether the 
records have sufficient value to warrant preservation, 
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4. Is the need for specialized software and hardware to support 
access to electronic records transferred by Federal agencies to 
KARA escpected to increase in tlie future? How would KARA know if 
this is the case? 

Given the general trends of computer technology and of its use in 
Federal agencies, NARA does expect an increasing need for the 
development of specialized software and hardware to support 
NT^RA's programs. However, we do not equate the need for 
specialized hardware and software with the need to preserve the 
technology originally used to create or maintain the records. 

We foresee a need for specialized hardware and software to expand 
the National Archives ability to accession, preserve and provide 
access to the increasingly diverse forms of electronic records, 
e.g., spreadsheets, geographic information systems, expert 
systems, and object oriented programming. In expanding to deal 
with such diverse categories of computer applications, we believe 
that the most viable approach is to develop standardized or 
generalized procedures and systems for each category of 
application, rather than trying to preserve the specific hardware 
or software used to create or maintain a given body of electronic 
records. 

Undoubtedly, there will oe exceptional cases which cannot be 
accommodated under a standard approach. The most difficult cases 
are likely to involve applications software. Applications 
software sits on the top of the pyramid of hardware and software 
dependencies. Application programs depend upon programing 
languages which are themselves subject to evolutionary changes in 
their governing standards. For software written in standard 
languages (e.g., COBOL) to be genuinely portable between two 
computer systems, two criteria must be satisfied. First, the 
language compilers on each system must fully conform to the 
applicable standard; i.e., for the same source program, they each 
must yield application software which correctly interprets the 
standard. In this case, the two systems* versions of the 
application would produce identical results when used with the 
same data. Secondly, the application program cannot make use of 
any non-standard, vendor-proprietary language constructs. Non- 
standard language features offer no guarantee of consistent 
interpretation between two different compiler implementations. 
Application programs which fully conform to applicable language 
standards should prove relatively portable. When one or both the 
application software and the language compiler are non- 
conforming, problems will exist. 

We have identified two instances where it becomes necessary to 
preserve application software: (1) when the software itself has 
evidential value for documenting policies, procedures, decisions. 
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etc, and (2) when the software is essential to the interpretation 
of the records' contents. If software is needed in order to 
document how an agency developed or implemented policy, the 
essential step is to preserve the source code for the software so 
that it is possible to analyze how it worked. It is not 
essential to preserve the ability to use the software on a 
computer. 

The second category is 1 ikely to be more difficult . I f the 
software is necessary to convey meaning to the records' content, 
it may be necessary to run the software to access th« records. 
For example, geographic information systems (GIS) are typically 
used to produce maps. A GIS contains data and software which 
translates the data into cartographic formats. It is necessary 
to run the software to produce the cartographic displays. Such 
displays realize the information content which is virtual in the 
system, but which cannot be tapped without appropriate software, 

KARA hopes to acquire a generic capability for producing 
cartographic images of GIS data, rather than face the need to 
preserve all the different GIS software versions used by Federal 
agencies. The National Archives GIS system must be capable of 
transforming numeric, image, name, boundary and feature data into 
cartographic form. This system must be able to accommodate a wide 
variety of GIS data accessioned from agencies. In most cases, 
however, it will not be necessary for the system to have the 
capacity to produce displays identical to those produced in the 
originating agency, 

A second example in which software is necessary to interpretation 
of the records occurs when some of the data content of the record 
is actually an extension of the software, e.g., it is not pure 
data but provides instructions to the software regarding how to 
process the data, A specific example would be a financial model 
in the form of a LOTUS 1-2-3 worksheet. (Refer also to the 
answer to question 6,) The worksheet contains not only pure 
record data, but certain spreadsheet cells contain formulas which 
instruct the spreadsheet software how to calculate or otherwise 
derive the contents of those cells from other data in the 
spreadsheet. Other cells may contain "macro instructions" which 
are a programming language in their own right. These 
instructions direct the software in such things as migration 
through the spreadsheet, solicitation of user input, and 
alternate (conditional) processing of certain portions of the 
spreadsheet data. 

Most archival electronic records are preserved because of the 
value of the information they contain, rather than as evidence of 
government activities. The essential, then, is to provide access 
to the information in ways which meet the needs of researchers 
who come to the National Archives, rather than which replicate 
outputs produced in the agency of origin. It would be a 
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disservice to researchers in the future to limit their access to 
the capabilities of antique computer hardware or software. 

The 1989 NAPA report focused on electronic records generated in 
office automation environments. Our proposed study of data 
bases will develop additional information on hardware and 
software dependencies of data applications. 

At the start of this fiscal year, I transferred responsibility 
for appraisal of electronic records to the Center for Electronic 
Records in the Office of the National Archives. By concentrating 
technical resources in the Center, NARA is able to take fuller 
account of technological parameters in appraising the long term 
value of electronic records. This provides an organizational 
basis for continuously expanding and updating our knowledge of 
this area. 



5. Are computer software programs (such as WordPerf-^act) and 
computer operating systems (such as DOS) used by Federal agencies 
considered to be records subject to the requirements of the 
Federal Records Act? 

NARA considers cononercially available software which is sold as a 
commodity or "off-the-shelf" product to be a tool used in the 
production or retrieval of irecords rather than a vessel which 
carries record content. These software products, such as 
WordPerfect and DOS, fail to satisfy one of the two criteria for 
agency records which the Supreme Court established in Department 
of Justice v. Tax Analysts : namely, that the agency be in control 
of the material. 



6. Has NARA taken any steps to acquire the computer software, 
hardware, and related docvimentation that may be necessary to 
access the electronic records that have been transferred or will 
be transferred? Do licensing agreements governing use by Federal 
agencies of software developed by contractors or commercial 
vendors hinder transfer of electronic records or computer 
software to NARA? How would NARA know? 

NARA has accessioned approximately 8,000 electronic files into 
the National Archives. NARA requires agencies to transfer 
electronic files in a form which is not hardware dependent. The 
accessioning process verifies that the files are adequately and 
accurately documented and determines whether they require 
supporting software. Only one file which we have accessioned 
requires specific supporting software. That file, the Computer 
Budget Game acquired from the National Economic Commission in 
March 1989, runs under LOTUS 1-2-3. In the short term, this is 
not a problem because LOTUS is so widespread. We are examining 
options for long term access to this file. 

7 
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LSI"' -S^S; ;nl«Hs"H- 

Software licenses could cose Rt^rinMR *-.>-»kia^c, 

n^,n»nt series of electronic records scheduled as 

lo™SSr2!" " " dependent on any specific hardware or 

?iat '^lectron^S^ ^^4"' sufficient measures to ensure 

fo^ats wi^h transferred to KARA in usable 

HarNllA^f=,y»^^ adequate documentation and supporting software? 
pJeasf^rovidf a'cSp??"''"^'' instructions to agenc?!.? Tt so] 

mes ''^h^^^dem,';';^^^^"^.^^ accessioned thousands of electronic 
riies with adequate and accurate documentation there ;,r<. 
orl?lnati''na"^"^ obtaining sufficient documentation fro» ?he 
l^idence ?h,?'^"°"^: Additionally, there is independent 
eliotronic records'^"°/^^ "^ """^ adequately managing"^ their 
IntlMPrt ^ example, GAO recently released a report 

extensive nrohiJ^. -^ Missions . This report documents 
problems m managing, documenting and maintainina 
So?^ ^fmitP^'d^^V inadequate management of electronic records if 
not limited to one agency. The NAPA study of electronic 
recordkeeping found that "There is a general lack of toow^lSae 
recordkeeping in general." (p. c-$r Less 
than 10% of the 366 program officials who responded^ to the S^PA 
rerords"^°''\1f^ the issuance of directives cLering^ electronic 
^r^^Jiv • ^ program official reported that 

recordkeeping requirements are actually applied to electronic 
el^n?ro- • ^''^ ^T^^ °^ attention to the retention of valuaSle 
electronic records is also reflected in the Model Framew' rk °nr 

Management Control Over Auto,.;,t»H . ^- Sg-gfr^ ^gf"^^ , ' ^ J"*! 

issued by the President's council on Managi^rJTiS^eJnt and 
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for records covered by the Privacy Act. 
NAKA has issued reguli.tions ^--/"^^^^^ 

1228.188 and 1234. A "^f^f "^/^^^^^^^^^^ for final 

has been sent to the 0^^^°® °^ of thP revision as soon as it is 
review. I will send you a copy of ^^f ,5®J,^®^°ILfster. We are 

^Hi^J^^^^^^^^^^^i.. J„l,ooK are attached. 

9. Does NAKA.s Advisorjy °n ^e^erv^^^^^^^^ 

.cbers with e«>ertise "-P^^f^^^^s perttining software 

l°^?vin%"^ islilsr P?I$..°"pro^:?dr c^lL o.^ »y relevant 

materials. 

The Advisory Co^ittee /"---^,^°",,trs'"1?a\ira!%r=frtty 
with expertise in computers ! John <L- Davis, n cailey, Jr., 
Agency,^ i«ass storage ^y^^*"^;^.^''^^^ ^Sohn C. Mallinson, 
consultant, information syste»|, ^""^ ^°"^g<,hnology. The 
university of California, magnetic recording ^^^^^^^^ 

Committee monitors "A^/„P"7,^° _ aovernment; however, it 
out of the growing use °/„=°»P"\^" ^^^^^^^ to archiving 

is not engaged in «"y«f^°f^^!'^^Pf-„*dr a generic recommendation 
software. In 1984, the Committee made a gen^^^^ 
against preservation of digital recoras in m g^^tes, decided 

D?. Robert Warner, then Archivist of the "^^^f %l^^^^^^i_on and 
against implementing that ^ coy^r memorandum 

the Archivist's response are f ta<:hed under 
from Norbert S. Baer, the Committee cha. 

10. would the develop-ent Of hardware and/or software 
independent .Ic^Wt ' I^^^ ^° 

fo^l t'owYrr^e derefopfent of such -tandardsT 

The development and i-P^--^f ^°^°\f %"^e%^'|vilT eitctrrniS 
files would certainly afsist ^^^f^^-raaencY agreement with the 
records. In 1987, N^^A signed an interagen^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

National Institute of Standards ^J^^ m°s^°|?ems Laboratory in 
the assistance °f the National Computer ^y electronic 
evaluating national internati standards applicable 

ro°°dftt 'basTs'"teirt^'o":m%X'^^^^^ technical documents containing 
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drawinas, graphics and other content, in electronic form. We 
have rlc^ntly completed our review of NIST's ^ ^"='l/«P°'^t- 
^-»^nit of this review, I have established an agenda for NARA in 
srandar°ds ' deve\tpBeAt and P-^^-tion including cont.^^^^^ 
evaluation of emerging standards, collaboration with "^si, 
D^oviding input to Open Systems Interconnection implementors 

professional archivists associations in promoting standards for 
electronic records. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Federal Records Act (44 U.S.C. 3301) defines -records'' as 
including "all books, papers, maps, photographs, machine readable 
materials or other documentary materials regardless of physical 
form or characteristics. ..." Electronic, or machine readable, 
records are data in a form that can be read and processed by a 
computer and that satisfy the legal definition of a record. 

At the most basic level, electronic records consist of binary 
digits (bits) that represent all data as some combination of ones 
and zeros. Standard code sets translate the bits into "alphabets" 
that computers can read. Two alphabets are common: the American 
Standard Code for Information Interchange (ASCII) and the Extended 
Binary Coded Decimal Interchange Code (EBCDIC). 

Electronic records may include data files and data bases, machine 
readable indexes, word processing files, electronic spreadsheets, 
electronic mail and electronic messages, as well as other text or 
numeric information. Electronic recordkeeping involves the use ot 
a computer to create, retrieve, analyze, transmit, or delete 
records . 

(.ntil the early 1980 's, most data processing applications involved 
batch processing of data files on mainframe computers. Computer 
technology has advanced rapidly since then, leading to vastly 
increased capabilities for interactive processing and end user 
computing. Off-the-shelf data base management systems, fourth 
generation languages, and computer assisted software engineering 
have increased both programmer efficiency and user demand for 
computer support for agency missions. Today, Federal employees 
throughout Government are creating electronic records, aided by 
such office automation tools such as word processing, 
spreadsheets, electronic mail and messaging, and data base 
management software, all running on personal computers. 

This handbook is addressed to the creators and users of electronic 
records. Information Resource Management (IRM) officials, ADP 
staff, and agency records managers. Unless otherwise noted, the 
guidance in this handbook applies to all electronic records 
systems, whether on micro-, mini- or mainframe computers, in 
networked or stand-alone configurations. It focuses on electronic 
records that are parts of automated information systems. It does 
not deal with data that are created in electronic form only as a 
means of producing hard copy documents, which are used to satisfy 
the agency's recordkeeping requirements. 
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Electronic data that are not part of an organized information 
system are usually outside the effective control of agency 
management. The agency should determine if significant amounts of 
electronic data are outside of management control and whether that 
is an appropriate situation. If the agency decides to establish 
systematic controls over such data, this handbook will be helpful. 

This guide emphasizes the crucial role of records disposition in 
managing electronic records. Special attention is devoted to the 
application of General Records Schedules (GRS) to electronic 
records and the identification and transfer to NARA of permanently 
valuable electronic records. The handbook concludes with a brief 
review of some essential maintenance guidelines for electronic 
records . Appendices 1-5 provide additional detail on these 
subjects, while Appendix 6 defines the basic terms used in the 
guide. 



RECORDKEEPING REQUIREMENTS 

Automated information systems involve creating, altering, and 
deleting data. The procedures for controlling data input, and 
updating and deleting data, must bf=j determined as a part of system 
design. They are determined primarily by ongoing needs for the 
conduct of current business. During the system design phase, the 
agency also needs to decide whether it has any need for any of the 
data beyond the conduct of current business. If so, it needs to 
define the nature and duration of such needs, and to adjust the 
system design accordingly. In short, the agency must establish 
recordkeeping requirements. 

Establishing recordkeeping requirements for an information system 
requires, at a minimum, full and accurate documentation of the 
system: the functions supported by the system; the operational, 
legal, audit, oversight, or historical requirements £or the 
information; how the information "will be used, accessed, and 
maintained on each medium to meet these differing requirements; 
and the procedural controls employed to preseirve the integrity of 
the data in the system. Technical documentation includes system 
architecture, data architecture, field definitions, record 
layouts, data element definitions, and code books identifying and 
interpreting all codes used to record data. Full, accurate, and 
current documentation of both the system and the data must be 
maintained until the information system is discontinued. 

The information needed to establish recordkeeping requirements and 
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retention periods -^rf^LttSnf rharrh:^^ t/a^l^rssefwhen 

==•5 noes it serve different 
. What is the system^s purpose Does ^.^^^^^^^ purposes 

rn^trifdi^fllr^nrrers ^irretainin. data. 

* -i-^df %fe%hr/feeafa Tr l^.L^ra^udirpu^poses. 

* r ilne^ftfntiS^-^rui-ertt ^ir^ect^iy^Lrp-e'^nto fntt 
records or data sets? 

Tf .h. aaency no longer needs data on-line, does .t need 

* II rftain it'^o^f-linl? For how long? 

. can requirements for re-ntion and disposition of ^data e 
integrated with systems ^^^,^^5" ^"j^eqular backup 

public use data sets, etc.. 

. ..e multiple copies of the ^ata needed?^ nLr^o^be"'" 
Tat^fain^d ^of t^f f eng ^of -h^ i^t^g^fty 

-d^fut^h^fitrof --d^tr^e assured? 
. XS the system <sic> subject to jrovisions^of t e 
Privacy Act? How do the Ac t s r 4 accurate 

Should be kept? ^ ^ 

* IS the information ^^^Jharprovisions^must be 

Vital Records P-°|"^- .^l^/of the information in 
made to assure avaxlabxixty oi 
emergency situations? 
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* . responsible for maintaining up-to-date, 
authorxtatxve documentation of thi system and the data it 
contains? where will the documentation be maintained? 

• Which medium containing the data must be given special 
^s't^'^l^t^^l^^ ----- °P---nal 

What are Electronic Records? 

estaS?iLf"^^''^'*"^iS '•'^ threshold question to consider when 

rI^ord"'co^grlsr^^n^?Led'^T'""?'= " eJlctronic 

include "-""^ress has defined Federal records in 44 U.S.C. 3301 to 

materials ''or''n;h»?^H''^' ""^P^' Photographs, machine readable 
phvlicfl fo?^ o^^h documentary materials, rtegardless of 
pnysical form or characteristics, made or received bv «n 
tfcoLec^'^" united States Government under ledlra^^aw or 
presl^lS o°" """^ transaction of public business and 
ffrTfX appropriate for preservation by that aqencv or 

functt^ns'"oo!lci^r'H°" " ^^i^— °f theVganizltio^," 
other !ctivi?i^o o?'.^^''^^^°"^' P^°=edures, operations or 

L'!^o^?nrclidL'L°ns'^^i^^rfl=°5^!^ ^ °^ the 

(2) they are preserved or appropriate for oreservation 
In^o'^rila^io"^ ^LTc^onL\^n!^'^" °^ ^^""^^ °^ the^^viLTo'^°thf 

■infoi^;r?o"c'*%^^"^'-" includes the information in automated 
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ensure the creation and preservation of information related to 
official Government business. 

It is also essential to emphasize that all =°";P°"^"" 
electronic infonnaticn systems ^"P"^' "V^^ed' 

digital data stored in a variety of ways, ^"^^'^'^tr-^^int that the 
documentation. One essential recordkeeping '^^<3"^f ^o 
records scheduling process fulfills is determining how long to 
lave thelfdifferln? record components of an information system. 

The introduction of office automation products, Pa'^'^i^"^"^^ 
processing, and the widespread distribution of ^^"°=°^P"^f " 

^^^^^ ~ 

^'luld disposition instructions in General Records Schedule 23 
^ see Appendix 2 ) . 

Tn most cases, the record status of electronic data will be 
of each agency. 

Judicial Use of Electronic Records 

When effective recordkeeping requirements are implemented, 
computer based records pose no greater legal problems than do 
paper or microphotographic records, unless ^^ere are specif ic 
statutory or regulatorv requirements for paper records. The 
federal Rules of Evidence ^Rule 803 (8 )) provide that of ficial 
records may be admitted as evidence in l^eu of the personal 
appearance of the official responsible for the activity. 

under this rule, if the only record is '/^encies should 

ensure that procedures are established ^nd followed so that 
M\ rhe date of the record can be determined, (2) the date or any 
iterations will be automatically recorded by the system, and (3) 
tt will be evident that the document was -^^orized to be issued 
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and it could be refused as evidence. Contact your agency counsel 
for more specific advice. 



Contractor Records 

Increasingly, Federal agencies are using contractors to perform 
Congressionally mandated program functions. in these cases, 
contractors are likely to create electronic data that are 
necessary to provide adequate and proper documentation of these 
programs and to manage them effectively. To meet the requirements 
of 44 U.S.C. 3101, agencies must create and maintain records to 
document the contractor-operated programs. The best way to 
fulfill this obligetion is to include in the contract a 
requirement for tho delivery of all pertinent documentation of how 
the contractor carried out the program. 

Many other types of contracts involve the creation of background 
data, often electronic, that may have reuse value to the 
Government. Whenever appropriate, agency officials should specify 
the delivery of such background data in addition to a final 
product. The following examples of electronic data that should be 
considered for delivery to the agency because of their reuse value 
are suggestive only: 

(1) Background data to statistical analyses that a 
contractor creates may have further value to the creating agency, 
or to other agencies . 

(2) Contracts to produce reports that represent Governmert 
policy should specify the delivery of background data needed to 
verify assertions or justify conclusions. 

(3) Research contracts should specify the delivery of 
background data that have reuse value to the contracting agency or 
other Government agencies, in addition to a final report. 

When specifying what background electronic data centre tors should 
deliver to the agency, program and contracting officials should 
consult with agency records and information managers and 
historians to ensure that all long-term needs are met, 
particularly when the data relate to a new agency mission or 
program, it is essential to require the contractor to deliver 
sufficient technical documentation to permit the agency to use the 
data . 
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Deferred ordering and delivery of data clauses should be ^"^luded 
in contracts whenever it is impossible to identify in ^^vance all 
electronic data that should be delivered to the Government , The 
use of sich clauses enables agency officials, after reviewing the 
final product of a contract, to acquire additional <^^^^ 
that may have reuse value to the Government, Alternatively, 
aqency officials may require the contractor to prepare a data 
tnvenL^, which co^ld be used to identify data for deferred 
ordering' and delivery as additional data requirements are 
identified. 

ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The individual best equipped to answer many recordkeeping 
auLtionI irthragency's^ officer. This factor, and the 

?mplra?ives of effectiL records and information --5--^^' ^^f 
strongly for the participation of records management officials in 
the Sesign of information systems, and in major modifications of 
existing systems. 

This involvement means analyzing information needs, information 
flows, and information controls, and resolving ^^^^^^^^ 
manaa4ment questions. Potential benefits range from reducing the 
amount ofpl^er records stored in offices and improving management 
of on-line disk space in the central computer facility to 
systematizing the^ife cycle of information within a system and 
within an agency. 

Automating information systems tends ^Ij^.^name"^ 
information to be managed, and to result in storing ^ 
infoLation on multiple media. To avoid unnecessary ^uplxcation 
it is particularly important that records management officers neip 
oroaram officials and ADP officials to determine and agree on 
Appropriate recordkeepi^ requirements as the information system 
is designed. 

Effective management of electronic ^^o 
among three different groups within each agency: <i)^^^°^^^^V 
create or use electronic records (information system managers), 
(2) those who purchase, manage, and °P«^^t^^ , 
coiLunications'^systems ( inf ormatiopn technology "^^"^f ' 
f3^ the records managers responsible for ensuring the Proper 
rS^alntenance and disposition of the records coordinate can 

be achieved by ensuring that thase officials collaborate in 
performing the responsibilities listed below: 
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Information System Manager 

* Determines the information required to support the program 
or aaministrative function. 

* Identifies and describes the applications supported by 
automated systems, i.e. , their purpose, their information 
content, and the main stages through which the data flow. 

Develops and implements information system plans to meet 
agency needs. 

* Determines how long the information is needed to support 
agency program and administrative operations. 

* Identifies when information in the system affects leaal 
rights and interests of the agency and of persons affected 
by agency decisions and actions. 

* Notifies the records and information technology managers 
when planning new systems, new applications, or 
substantial modifications. 

* Implements authorized disposition instructions for records 
in the system; provides for implementation of Privacy Act 
FOIA, Paperwork Reduction Act, and other laws, regulations 
and directives concerning management of information 
resources . 

* Performs regular reviews of the system's performance and 
conformity with legal requirements. 

Information Technology Manager 

* Manages agency computer and communication resources, 

* Identifies all program and administrative activities which 
use or need computer and communications resources. 

* Notifies the system manager and the records manager of 
technology changes that affect record access methods or 
the retention of data and records. 

* Advises and assists in implementing authorized disposition 
instructions. ^ 
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Records Manager 

* contributes to the development and review of Plans for 

!iii)"g^n=y management are addressed and ^^'isfxed 
throigh comprehensive scheduling of the records in the 
system. 

conflicting requirements. 

* rroToserd'irpori^ro?'i:;^rru°?irnsiro.fh!|^^^^^^^ 

SI?h!n the alency, if necessary, and to obtain 
authorization from NARA. 

instructions . 
instructions . 

* oversees implementation of disposition instructions. 

* Ensures that records appraised as P^™!"!"^^^^/^^ ^hf 
not destroyed by the agency and are trcnsferrea to tne 
Sationfl Archives in accordance with disposition 
instructions in the records schedule. 

guidance in this handbook. 
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DISPOSITION OP EliCTRONIC RECORDS: AN OVERVIEW 

lillllPiiPs?- 

to the National Archives, anrSi^^^sar^^^Xora^^^lc"!^^^'"^'^ 

tciT.:ii' rr^trtr.i^',^t: tLorZ\r 

temporary or permanent. Temporal recordfa^fthoL ^h.^f • 
approves for disposal, eithe? imi^diftlg or Ifter ! spectfied""^ 
time or event. Permanent records are th^se the Archi5?=^ 
P?^sl^atiln belhl to waLant continued 

^hfu^ted staLs!"^ Government as part of the National Archives of 

Srlol™"^- 

Create or collect only that information necessarv for i-h^ 

wrongly equated with the expected obsollscenle of com™f«i 

the'^^ff f '^^"^ a^roaches la!!^Iho?t°of Sing with 

the real life cycle of the information in the svstem wM?h 
xncludes creation, maintenance and use, and dif^sttlon 
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Failure to address information needs comprehensively, that is, for 
the entire life cycle of the information, can have substantial 
negative conse^nces. Such consequences can ij-^^^^ J^^^f J^t^'^ 
of system performance because of accumulation of unneeded data; 
use of outdated information in decision making; compromised 
systems security and data integrity because of uncontrolled or 
improper deletion of records or data; and, inability to perform 
necessacy audits or management reviews. 

The scheduling process can serve as a test of how well other 
management objectives, such as sound planning and effective 
controls, are met . The very process of developing a records 
schedule and submitting it to HARA for review serves to verify nov, 
Comprehensively and comprehensibly the agency has answered and 
docSmlnted basic questions about the purpose, ^""f ' ^=°Ptn^an 
oraanization of the system. Determination by NARA that data in an 
tnfo^Ition system has enduring value and must not be destroyed 
pro°™es an objective evaluation of the importance of the system. 
This assessment can supplement the agency's evaluation of its 
system on issues such as the appropriate levels and extent of 
controls over the system, resource allocation, and management 
oversight . 

Inventorying and scheduling the information "i''}^"/^^^!"" 
au'te simply the most effective ways to ensure that an agency 
saCel Important data and deletes disposable data when no longer 
needid Normally the first step in the disposition process for 
^tectrinic ™cords is to prepare an inventory of what information 
fyftems exist, what they do, and what information they contain. 

INVENTORYING ELECTRONIC RECORDS 

NO organization can claim to manage any 

and comprehensive knowledge of what exists; how big iv- is, its 
scope; what purposes and functions it serves; who owns or 
lonCils it;^ho needs or uses it; and what legal, regulatory and 
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Within an agency there may be a number of sources for existing 
descriptions of electronic information systems. These 
descriptions may be found in one or more of the following places: 

* IRM office. This office will have an inventory of the 
agency's major information systems or will know which 
organizational component has it. The IRM office may 
also maintain the agency's current master ADP plan, 
which may contain management overviews of the systems 
and identify the program office(s) supported by the 
information in the system. 

* Agency clearance officer. If an agency collects 
information from the public, its clearance officer, 
sometimes assigned to the IRM office, will have 
documentation on requests ^or 0MB clearance. This 
documentation will include the information's purpose, 
the legal authority for collecting it, the part of the 
public affected, the program officer's name, and the 
office originating the request. It may also include a 
justification of the system and a description of its 
inputs and outputs as well as its intended use. 

* Interagency liaison officer. Sometimes assigned to the 
reports control office, this person should maintain a 
file cf appplications to GSA for collecting information 
from other Federal agencies. This file has the same 
type of information as that maintained by the agency 
clearance officer (see above). 



Privacy Act 
publishing 
containing 
identifiers 
electronic . 
of records, 
records are 
policies af 
responsible 



coordinator. This person is responsible for 
annual notices on systems of records 
information retrievable by personal 
The systems may be either manual or 
The notices include the name of the system 
the categofies of individuals on whom 
kept, the use(s) made of the information, 
fecting the records, and the office 
for the system. 



ADP facility. In most agencies with advanced computer 
applications, persons in the ADP facility will know 
which program activities are using ADP resources, what 
their purposes are, and perhaps which files are 
associated with those offices. 
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usually indicate the existence of an electronic 
information system. 

public information office, " -.^f-^/.f pugltl"' 
from an information system. 

outputs of Igency information systems. 



officers. 



..e agency maintains a comprehensive in-sens°thf bat^f ffr' ' 
information systems, ^':^^^J;^^^'^^°^He inforlilation in automated 
developing a records schedule for ^-^^J^ described above can be 

developing a management framework. 

^ complete and accurate inventory of all ^^^.f tf-^^ed below, 
recordkeeping syste'"^ titles are those NARA requires to 

The elements wxth underlined ^^^les are ^ ^em. NARA Form 

make an initial appraxsal °f J^|„^^;°"?^pp|ndix 3), may be used to 
^^fllct'sfmrorthirinlSr^rtroranrfirfish it to HARA as an 
attachVment to an SF 115. 

; H^f_th^^Z-^. ^"^^r^'exampirTh^Vaif 

I^^^ ot the system For example the^^ ^^^^ ^ 

Monitoring System (CMS) or tne a 

(SEDS) . 
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system inventory number or the ADP plan control number. 

Agency p rogram sup ported by the system . show the agency 
prograin(s) or missions (s) to which the system relates. 
Also list the names, office addresses, and telephone 
numbers, and location of the program personnel who can 
provide additional information about the program and the 
system supporting it. 

Purpose of the system. Indicate the reasons for the 
system and the requirements met by it . 

Data input -and sourceF . Describe the primary data input 
sources and the providers of the data to the system. 
For example, broadcast license holders or corporations 
doing business in the United States. Also give the 
names of any other systems, either inside or outside the 
agency, from which this information system receives 
data . 

Waior outputs . Show the system's main products and the 
frequency of their preparation. For example, reports, 
tables, charts, graphic displays, catalogs, or 
correspondence- -prepared weekly, monthly, or yearly. 
Also indicate whether the information is transferred to 
other systems. 

Information content. Indicate the main subject matter, 
date coverage, time span, geographic coverage, update 
cycle, and other major characteristics of the system. 
Also tell whether the system saves superseded 
data^"^^^^°" and whether it contains microdata or summary 

Hardware/software environment. Indicate the computer 
system manipulating this information and the software 
used. For example, IBM 38XX, COBOL application 
programs; DEC VAX 780, BASIS DBMS. 

System managers. List the name, office, telephone 
number, and location of the system manager or other 
system personnel who can provide more information about 
the system and the program it supports. 

Location of documentation needed to read and understand 
the files. Show where the codebooks and file layouts 
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are maintained. Indicate the office, room number, and 
name of the person having custody of them. 

Restrictions on access and use. Indicate national 
security, privacy, or other restrictions. 

t ni-horized d ^^ pn^^tion o f i-h^ infontiation as determia M 
^ f?? ! V,.n.ral Reco^ ^-^ ^.h^dnles or . NARft-approved"SF 
m. For example, 'Permanent." "°t ^"^^"^^^^^y/, 

i^hedule, then indicate -Unscheduled" and recommend a 
disposition. 

n^.position P^^-^>^^r-ii-Y citation. Give the records 
schedule and item number (s) covering the records 
conttin:d ?n this system! Also cite any ^^^-PP^^^^^ 
records schedule(s) and item number(s) ^^^^^^^^^^ 
disposition of system components, such as input forms, 
printouts, COM, and output reports. 

Location and volume of any storage media containing 
identical information. Show the location of any 
magnet" tapes or disks containing information identical 
to that in ?he system being inventoried. Also indicate 
the number of tapes and/or disks and their storage 
capacity. 

^^'^ person condnrtinq the inventory . 
list that person's name, offic e, telephone number, and 
location. 

Date prepared. List the date the inventory was 
prepared. 

APPLYING GENERAL RECORDS SCHEDULES 

After conducting or compiling an inventory of ^^^^^^^J^^^^ether 
information systems, the records manager "^^^^ .^^^^^^^^ whether 
the information in any system is covered by ^^^P^|f . 
instructions in the General Records Schedules (GRS) issued by 
i^Rx A rR9 describes temporary records that are common among 
F^^al agfnctrs^anrauthLize^ their disposal without further 
clearance from NARA. 
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GRS 20, ^Electronic Records," authorizes the disposal of 
electronic information that supports an agency's internal 
housekeeping activities and that is authorized for disposal in 
other media (e.g., paper, microfilm) by an item in another GRS. 
It also covers computer files that central data processing 
facilities create in the course of providing ADP services. These 
include most processing files, most computer system 
administrator's files, many files created from master files, and 
documentation relating to disposable master files or data base 
files. 

GRS 23, "Records Common to Most Offices Within Agencies," covers 
electronic records produced in office automation applications. It 
authorizes the disposal of tracking and control files for 
disposable records, data bases developed on personal computers in 
support of administrative functions, and electronic word 
processing documents after hard copy is generated and filed. If 
word processing documents replace previously scheduled hard copy 
records, GRS 23 authorizes their disposal after the approved time 
for the hard copy. 

Because of the differences in computer operating systems, in 
maintenance procedures, and in the administrative needs of 
agencies, the authorized disposal in these GRS for files that 
facilitate computer processing or duplicate data in official files 
is "delete when no longer needed. " However, effective records 
disposition demands active participation by all concerned parties. 
Therefore, GRS 20 and the new items in GRS 23 should not be 
reissued verbatim as an agency directive. Instead, records 
officers, working with program and computer systems managers, 
should determine the specific time or event after which these 
records will be written off-line or destroyed and incorporate that 
disposition into the agency's records disposition manual and into 
each system ' s procedures . 

Most agencies have decided to meet their recordkeeping 
requirements for documents that are created using word processing 
or electronic mail or messaging by printing those documents in 
hard copy. The success of this approach depends upon a clear 
understanding by all employees of the obligation to print and file 
all record material. In these cases, employees should be 
encouraged to destroy electronic versions of documents created by 
office automation applications as soon as hard copy documents are 
filed, unless they are needed for updating and reissuing. For 
restricted documents, especially those that are security 
classified, erasing the entire disk or tape is required to destroy 
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the records. The agency's information security officer can 
explain additional requirements for destroying security classifiec 
electronic data. 

The text of GRS 20 and the new items in GRS 23, with a discussion 
of what is and what is not covered by them, is in Appendix 2, 



SCHEDULING RECORDS NOT COVERED BY THE GENERAL RECORDS SCHEDULES 

Most agencies create large quantities of electronic records that 
are not covered by the General Records Schedules, Some of these 
program records have enough value to warrant permanent 
preservation in the National Archives, To obtain authorization 
for the disposition of such electronic records, an agency must 
submit an SF 115 to NARA, Detailed guidance on preparing an SF 
115 and submitting it for approval is found in the NARA handbook. 
Disposition of Federal Records , 

The information in each automated system should be scheduled in 
comprehensive fashion. That is, the schedule should take into 
account the data sets and files included in the system; hard copy 
inputs and outputs; the processing, subset, and special format 
files created and used in the system; and the documentation that 
describes and defines the system and the data in it. Disposition 
instructions should be established for each of these components, 
viewed in the context of the overall system. 

Once the agency determines its own operational needs for retaining 
data in an automated information system, and identifies any 
additional legal requirements affecting disposition, the records 
officer is in a position to prepare an SF 115, The SF 115 should 
provide specific retention times for each system component, 
including inputs, on-line and off-line files, and all outputs, 
regardless of medium. 

The disposition instructions should be specific enough to provide 
for different information needs within the agency. Any special 
legal requirements (e.g., concerning entitlement, or data on 
radioactive materials) should also be reflected in the proposed 
disposition. As outlined above, the proposed disposition must be 
coordinated with program offices supported by the information and 
ADP service units to ensure that people know when the information 
is no longer needed for programmatic purposes and what will happen 



to it. 
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In order to authorize disposition of electronic data, NARA needs 
to know what agency programs the information supports, the 
authorizing law or directive for the programs, what functions the 
information system performs, the sources of the data in the 
system, a brief description of the information in the system (the 
primazry subject matter, time span, geographic coverage, update 
cycle, vhether the system saves superseded information, and 
whether the system contains microdata or summary data), and what 
reports or other outputs the system produces. Other information 
requested about an automated system includes the commonly used 
name and acronym of the system, and citations to any previously 
approved disposition for any data in the system (see Appendix 3). 

In collecting information for scheduling electronic records, 
technical documentation should be identified and reviewed to 
determine if it is sufficiently comprehensive and accurate to 
permit use of the data without reliance upon individuals who have 
specialized and extensive knowledge of the system. The 
documentation itself is a valuable record which should be retained 
for the life of the system. If NARA has appraised records in 
electronic form as permanently valuable, the documentation must be 
transferred to the National Archives together with the records. 

Most electronic records do not have sufficient value to warrant 
permanent preservation in the National Archives of the United 
States. Records that do warrant continued preservation are those 
which provide documentation of substantive agency functions; 
contain important and unique information about people, places, 
things, or events ( i.e. , the universe in which the agency carries 
out its mission) ; and/or provide automated access to other 
permanent records. 

If electronic records are proposed for permanent retention in the 
National Archives, the proposed disposition instructions should 
provide precise indication of what files will be transferred to 
the Archives and in what time frames. For example, if data is 
collected periodically, with separate data sets created for each 
period, the disposition instruction should stipulate appropriate 
file breaks, which delineate the data sets and specify when each 
data set should be transferred to the National Archives as in the 
following sample: 

Disposition: Yearly, create a new master file to record 
applications received after the end of the prior year. Close 
prior year master file after verification of final decision 
on all applications recorded in the file. Transfer prior 
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year master file to the National Archives three months after 
it is closed. 

For an ongoing system, where agency information needs are not 
amenable to such periodic file breaks, the disposition 
instructions could link transfer of data to the National Archives 
with routine system update procedures, a? in the following 
example: 

Disposition: Annually, copy records which have had no 
activity to history file and delete from master file. 
Transfer a copy of the annual history file to the National 
Archives immediately after it is created. 

Copy records from history file to current master file for any 
case where new transactions occur after the case record was 
migrated to the history file. Destroy agency copy of history 
file when one year old. 

NARA appraises information in computer files using the same 
General standards it applies to information in any other media. 
However, NARA applies some special considerations when appraising 
information in automated information systems. Electronic 
information may have greater research utility -feMt similar -t-i-j^ 
information stored on paper or microfilm because it can be 
manipulated. Consequently, some microdata appraised as disposable 
in hard copy (e.g., questionnaires) may be archivally valuable 
when maintained as electronic data. The potential research value 
of electronic records, especially statistical files, is enhanced 
if they can be linked because common indicators or delineators 
were used. 

In some cases, future research value for statistical files is 
Greater for microdata (data at the level collected) than 
aggregated data (e.g., county data compiled from township data). 
However, one cannot generalize that all microdata are more 
valuable than macro or aggregated data. If aggregate or macro 
data were used in formulating important government policies, the 
macro data could have important value in documenting the decision- 
making process. Moreover, some types of data may be permanently 
valuable in both micro and macro versions. 

Another occasion when NARA might appraise two versions of the same 
electronic data files as permanent is when the original version 
includes restricted data and the agency also produced a 
disclosure-free, public use version. Preserving both the full 
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^oo«cc%^^>, P""^^^": ""^^ version would allow NXRA to provide 
access to the unrestricted data in the records while nrivacv 
security or other legitimate restrictions remain in f^rce^' 
TO complete the appraisal of electronic records being considered 
r^chST?^?"?''^ retention, NARA is likely to need addi?iona? 
technical information. Information about the hardware and 
software used to record and manage the records, for example, may 

affect disno??^•'^''^' ""^^ ^^^^^ "^^"^^ of'system changes may 

affect disposition or transfer instructions. NARA also needs to 

esp^cf^W if the^Sa^a^' ''^Tt'' ^^^^ '^^^ Structures, 

especially if the data cannot be put into a flat file format. 

IDENTIFYING POTENTIALLY PERMANENT ELECTRONIC RECORDS 

Given the enormous variety of information in computer files, it is 
impossible to compile a definitive list of potentially pe^^nent 
fif^nd^S'L^T^^^' ""^^ following categories and exa^p?irarr 
^rom^Tlrrnni?^ suggest the variety. The examples are selected 
Irchivif of ^K ,^«?°^^%^l^eady accessioned into the National 
Archives of the United States or scheduled as permanent records. 

* Electronic records that renlar- e records scheduled 
permanent in another medjum. An example is the State 
Department's Automated Document System of Central Foreian 
Policy Files, consisting of both an index for locating 
documents and the texts of telegrams, memoranda, and 

CO r respondence . 

* Automated indices to permanent r^rnrric. Examples include 
the automated index to the Department of Interior's 
microfilmed records relating to the Trust Territories for 
tne Pacific Islands; the automated index to the 
^n^^^^r^'^^^'S^ files of the Secretary of the Air Force; an 
automated index to the microfilmed records of the 
Presidential Commission on the Space Shuttle Challenger 
Accident, and text files providing subject and full text 
access to affidavits, reports, and transcripts of hearings 
ana meetings. ^ ^ 

* tJnique <^pd important scienti f ic and tec hnical data 
resulting from obser^/ations of na t ural events or p hennmona 
or fiTppi controlled laboratory or field ^xDeriment-<; , 
Examples include data from NASA's Tektite I and II 
undersea living experiments in 1969 and 1970, data from 
the National Collaborative Perinatal Project, sponsored by 
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the National Institutes of Health, and the Environmental 
Protection Agency's (EPA) Pesticide Product Information 
data. 

Administrative data that hav e r,overninent->wide coverage or 
significance . Examples include 0PM 's studies of 
Whistleblowing and the Federal Employee, 1980, and Survey 
of the Senior Executive Service, 1981; EEOC's Equal 
Employment Opportunity Surveys; and the Federal Awards 
Assistance Data System (FAADS), which contains quarterly 
data about Federal assistance to state, county, and local 
governments . 

Socioeconomic data on such topics as trad e, education,, 
health , or behavior . Examples include the Department of 
Education's National Evaluation of the Emergency School 
Aid Act, 1973-1976, the Office of Economic Opportunity's 




and Decennial Censuses of Popul. 

and EPA's Population at Risk System, containing data 
related to pollution and health. 

Natural resources data rela i-eri to land, water, minerals, 
or wildlife . Examples include the Minerals Management 
Service's Mineral Availability System, containing types 
and locations of mineral deposits, and its Royalty 
Accounting Schedule, 1981; and the President's Commission 
on the Coal Industry's Survey of Community Conditions in 
Coal Producing Areas, 1979. 

Data that documen t mi1ii-Arv or civilian operations during 
times of war, civil emeroencv. or nat ural disaster. 
Examples include the President's Commission on the 
Accident at Three Mile Island's Study of Behavioral 
Effects, 1979; and the Joint Chiefs of Staff's Combat 
Activities File, containing data on flight operations 
flown in Southeast Asia from 1965 to 1970. 

Political or judicial data related to such t opics as 
elections, special investi g ations, or court proceedings . 
Examples are the Immigration and Naturalization Service s 
Naturalizations File, 1971-; and the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics' Census of Juvenile Detention and Correctional 
Facilities. 
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* geographic data used to map the surface of the earth. 
other Planetary bodies, or the atmosphere . An example 
is NOAA's Hydrographic Nautical Chart Data Base, 1970-. 

* National securit y and international relations data that 
document such activit ies as strategic or foreign policy 
assessments, f oreign public opinion, or international 
negotiation^. An example is USIA's General Population 
Surveys of International Political Issues, 1972- . 

These examples represent documentation of significant agency 
missions and programs. Records officers should give the highest 
possible priority to scheduling these kinds of electronic records 
and ensuring their timely transfer to the National Archives, 



TRANSFER OF PERHANENT ELECTRONIC RECORDS TO THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

Magnetic tape has a relatively short life span. Even under ideal 
conditions of controlled storage, a reel of tape is not expected 
to retain data in a readable state any longer than 10 years. 
There is also a significant prooability that current computers 
will not be able to read a reel of tape that has been in storage 
for several years. For these reasons, agencies are encouraged to 
transfer a copy of permanent computer files directly into the 
National Archives of the United States as soon as possible. 
Although Federal records centers (FRCs) can provide proper 
environmental storage conditions for electronic media, they do not 
have specialized equipment to provide the maintenance needed to 
ensure the retention of data on magnetic tape, 

NARA maintains permanent electronic records for subsequent use by 
the original agency, by other agencies, other organizations, 
researchers, and other members of the public. Generally NARA 
satisfies such demands by providing copies of files. Because of 
the multitude of computers available to present and future 
researchers, and the variety of software that will reside on them, 
NARA requires agencies to transfer permanent computer files in a 
hardware and software independent format. Specifically, files 
must be written on half inch magnetic tape in EBCDIC or ASCII, 
without internal control characters, on 7 or 9 track open-reel 
magnetic tape, recorded at 800, 1600, or 6250 bytes per inch, a- 
blocked no higher than 30,000 bytes. 

NARA currently does not accept electronic data stored on •» 
medium, such as floppy disks, tape cartridges, or optica"* 
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NARA's policy on the use of optical disks to store permanent 
records is summarized in NARA Bulletin 88-8, Use of Optical Disk 
Systems to Store Permanent Federal Records (see Appendix 4). 
Hardware and software independence ensures that if the sending 
agency ever needs a copy of the data file back from NARA, its 
computer facility will be able to write it to disk, regardless of 
the hardware or software on hand. 

Like other secondary users of computer data, NARA requires certain 
documentation to accompany computer files. Technical 
documentation of the records, sufficient to support their use for 
secondary analysis, must accompany the tape. This documentation 
is described in the sections on inventorying and scheduling 
electronic records. NARA also needs specific information on how 
the tape was written, identification and definition of all data 
sets transferred, record layouts specifying relative positions, 
lengths and definitions of all data elements, and code books for 
all unique codes used in the records. 

Details for transferring permanent computer files are in 36 CFR 
1228.188, Transfer of Machine Readable Records to the National 
Archives (see Appendix 5). NARA will provide technical assistance 
in meeting these requirements or in resolving any transfer 
problems . 



MAINTENANCE AND USE OF ELECTRONIC RECORDS 

Certain basic records management principles apply to any record, 
whether in a file cabinet or on a computer disk. Records are 
valuable only if they can be found when needed for action or 
reference. To ensure that electronic records are available and 
accessible throughout their useful life, proper labeling, 
indexing, and preservation actions are imperative. 

Labeling and Indexing Electronic"Records . 

Labels are vital for people who use electronic media. Labels on 
floppy disk's paper jacket (external labels) should include the 
originating office symbol, title, begin and end dates, what-f/-/ 
software used to create the records (e.g./ LOTUS 123 or 
WORDSTAR), and wfeat. equipment ^it was produced -eiK" Labels on a 
computer magnetic tape should include the volume/serial number, 
the name of the program office sponsoring the data, and data set 
name(s). Identification of any access restrictions should be 
included on any external label. 

""^^ tw- 
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Document, file, and directory naming conventions (internal labels) 
should be readily understandable and standardized so that authors 
and their colleagues or successors can find and use information 
stored on disks or tapes. Naming conventions are particularly 
useful when several people share a computer with a hard disk if 
the disk has not been partitioned into individual work 
directories . 

Labeling, naming, and filing conventions should be simple. One 
effective system is to file like documents in the same place (on 
the same labeled floppy, in the same directory on a hard disk) , 
which would avoid the necessity of rummaging through a drawer full 
of floppy disks or searching through multiple directories on a 
hard disk to find the needed document. 

Indexing is a more complicated, though still relatively simple way 
to find electronic documents .f a filing system is not used. An 
indexing system should require the document creator to indicate 
the name of the document, tba addressee, the date, and the 
identifier of the disk it Us stored on. An abstract of the 
document may also be u6^£ul . The index can be printed out, or 
stored on 3x5 cards or in a DBMS on a labeled floppy disk. 

The need to establish a formal, office-wide system for filing, 
labeling, and naming electronic records depends on how the 
information is used. Such a system is an essential requirement if 
the office plans to maintain records solely in electronic form, 
without converting the information to paper or microforms. If 
there is a high turnover of personnel, or if information is shared 
or routed electronically, a formal system may be particularly 
advantageous. However, if information is shared on paper, minimal 
identifying information should be sufficient. 

Media Care 

A few common sense do's and don'ts must be observed when handling 
and caring for computer files and magnetic media. Additionally, 
special handling is needed to ensure the long-term preservation of 
electronic records. The first requirement is that file custodians 
know specifically which files are permanent, what is to be done 
with them, and when. This is even more important if computer 
files appraised as permanent are maintained in decentralized 
locations. The following maintenance suggestions are based on 
NARA's regulations on Electronic Records Management (see Appendix 
1), which should be consulted for additional guidance. 
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For everybody: 



1. Back up the files and documents on disks often. This is 
the single most important action users can take to ensure 
that the information they need will be available. 
Central computer facility staffs periodically perform 
system-wide bacXups. When users share a microcomputer, 
or have one on their desks, they must be encouraged to 
back up their files, preferably after every update. Keep 
a backup on the other side of a fire wall or in an off- 
site location. 

2. Prohibit the use of floppy disks for the exlusive long- 
term storage of permanent records. Temporary storage of 
permanent records on floppy disks is acceptable, as xs 
the use of them for reference purposes. Experience 
shows, however, that careless handling is much more 
likely with this medium than with magnetic tape, which is 
the recommended storage medium for permanent records. 

3. Keep disk and tape drives clean and give them periodic 
preventative maintenance. 

4. Keep disks and tapes away from strong electrical or 
magnetic fields. 

5. Do not touch the recording surfaces of floppy disks, do 
not fold or bend them, and do not write on the paper 

j acket . 

6. Do not allow unauthorized persons to have access to the 
computer or disk or tape files and documents. Even well- 
intentioned persons can enter commands that will delete 
files or reformat hard disks. 

7. Keep food and drink away from storage media as well as 
equipment . 



Store disks and tapes in a vertical position in a storage 
container . 

Store floppy disks under normal office conditions, taking 
care to avoid extreme fluctuations of temperature or 
humidity . 
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for central files custodians (ADP facilities): 

10. Store magnetic tapes in dust-free environments, at a 
constant temperature between 62 and 63 degrees Fahrenheit 
and at a constant humidity between 35 and 45 percent, 

11. Annually read a statistical sample of all permanent and 
unscheduled data sets stored on magnetic tape to detect 
any loss of data. 

12. Periodically rewind tapes at constant tension, at normal 
tape speed. 

13. Copy data on the tapes to new or recertified tapes at 
least once every 10 years, or more frequently when 
necessary to prevent the physical loss of data or 
technological obsolescence of the medium. 

For further technical information, see Sidney B. Geller, Care and 
Handling of Computer Magnetic Storage Kedia (NBS Special 
Publication 500-101), National Bureau of Standards, Institute for 
Computer Sciences and Technology, 1983. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

If you have questions about any of the information in this 
handbook, or if you have additional questions related to rec'^'-ds 
management, contact your agency records officer or call the NARA 
offices listed below: 

Agency Services Division, Records Administration Information 
Center, 724-1471, for information about the management of 
electronic records and for training in their maintenance and 
disposition. 

Records Appraisal and Disposition Division, 724-1457, for 
questions concerning disposition, including the preparation of an 
SF 115 or the use of General Records Schedules. 

Center for Electronic Records, 523-3267, for information about 
transferring permanent electronic records to the National Archives 
or for questions about electronic records already accessioned into 
the National Archives of the United States. 
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Office of Federal Records Centers, 653-8388, for quest 
Federal records center storage of electronic records. 
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GENERAL RECORDS SCHEDULE 20 



Electronic Records 



This schedule applies to disposable electronic records routinely 
stored on magnetic media by Federal agencies in central data 
processing f acil ities, including ones operated for agencies by 
contractors . It covers record- created by computer operators , 
programmers, analysts, and systems administrators in order to 
store and maintain computer files in such facilities; certc*in 
master files, including some that are components of data base 
management systems; and certain files created from master files 
for specific purposes. Items covering disposable electronic 
records produced by end users in office automation applications 
(e.g., word processing files, certain text files, and data bases 
developed on personal computers in support of administrative func- 
tions) are included in General Records Schedule 23, Records Common 
to Most Offices Within Agencies. GRS 20 and 23 do not cover all 
electronic records , electronic records not covered by items in 
GRS 20 or GRS 23 may not be destroyed unless authorized by a 
Standard Form 1J5 that has been approved by the National Archives 
and Records Administration (NARA), 

The re'ords covered by several of the items in this schedule are 
authorized for erasure or deletion when no longer needed. NARA 
could not establish a more definite retention that would be 
appropriate in all applications. The agency should, when 
appropriate, determine a more specific disposition instruction, 
such as "Delete after X update cycles'* or "Delete when X years 
old, " for inclusion in its records disposition directives or 
manual. NARA approval is not needed to set retention periods for 
records authorized for destruction when no longer needed by the 
GRS. 

Items 2a and la (in part) of this schedule apply to hard-copy or 
microform records used in conjunction with electronic files. 
Items 10 and 11 of this schedule should be applied to special 
purpose programs and documentation for disposable electronic 
records regardless of the medium in which such documentation and 
programs exist. 

The text of the GRS items is followed by clarif icat.ions . For 
convenience, "GRS data" (or "records" or "files") refers to 
information authorized for disposal by a GRS. "Non-GRS data" (or 
"records" or "files") refers to information not authorized for 
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disposal by a GRS for which an SF 115 must be submitted. 



1, fpps /Records Created in Cent r al ADP Facilities to Create, 
ysfe, and Maintain Master Files . 

a. Electronic files or records created solely to test system 
performance, such as test records, as well as related 
documentation for the electronic files/records. 

Delete/destroy when no longer needed. 

b. Electronic files or records used to create or vipdate a 
master file, including, but not limited to, work /^-^es, 
valid transaction files, and intermediate input/output 
records . 

Delete after information has been transferred to the 
master file and verified. 

Electronic files created to monitor system usage, 
including, but not limited to, log-in files, password, 
files, audit trail files, system usage files, and cost- 
back files used to assess charges for system use. 



c . 



Delete when no longer needed in accordance with sound 
business practice and agency standard operating 
procedures. 

Item 1 covers data in computer system files used to manage the 
computer system, such as test or diagnostic tiles, list riies 
created during debugging routines; files used to update master 
files; and other files created by computer operations 
professionals to document activities on the system, control access 
to files or environments, monitor system usage to apportion costs 
or analyze capacity, etc. It authorizes disposal (erasure) of 
data in these files when no longer needed. It does not authorize 
disposal of the data in master files or data bases. 

2. Input /Source Records . 

a Non-electronic documents or forms designed and used 
solely to create, update, or modify the records in an 
electronic medium and not required for audit or legal 
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purposes (such as need for signatures) and not previously 
scheduled for permanent retention in a NARA-approved 
agency records schedule. 

Destroy after the information has been converted to an 
electronic medium and verified, or when no longer needed 
to support the reconstruction of, or serve as the backup 
to, the master file, whichever is later. 

Item 2. a. authorizes the immediate destruction of data collection 
forms, regardless of content, once the data have been entered into 
a computer file and verified, unless they need to be retained for 
legal, audit, or comp€lling operational purposes. 



b. Electronic records, except as noted in item 2.C., entered 
into the system during an update process, and not re- 
quired for audit and legal purposes. 

Delete when data have been entered into the master file 
or data base and verified, or when no longer required to 
support reconstruction of , or serve as back~up to, a 
master file or data base, whichever is later. 

Item 2.b. covers those computer files that are merged with the 
master file to make a new master file. Two examples ars data 
entry on a remote microcomputer to upload to a master file on a 
larger computer, and a procurement office's transaction file of 
new orders received that is periodically merged into a master tape 
or disk file of procurement actions in progress. Such files are 
disposable after they have been merged into the master file and 
verified. 



c. Electronic records received from another agency and used 
as input/ source records by the receiving agency, 
EXCLUDING records produced by another agency under the 
terms of an interagency agreem^.nt, or records created by 
another agency in response to the specific information 
needs of the receiving agency. 

E)€lete when data have been entered into the master file 
or data base and verified, or when no longer needed to 
support reconstruction of, or serve as back up to, the 
master file or data base, whichever is later. 
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Item 2.C. authorizes disposal, after verification, of computer 
input files received from other agencies that are entered into a 
system operated by the receiving agency . It does not authorize 
disposal of computer files the receiving agency asked to have 
created. For example, if a program unit receives a copy of Census 
data that the Bureau of the Census routinely collects for itself, 
that file is covered by this item. Special surveys conducted 
under contract by the Bureau of the Census (or by a private sector 
company), information submitted under an interagency reporting 
requirement, and reports from the public cleared under the 
provisions of the Papervork Reduction Act, are not authorized for 
disposal by this item. The distinction is between the receipt of 
existing data (which is covered by this GRS item) and the receipt 
of data specifically collected or created for the receiving agency 
(which must be scheduled for disposition on an SF 115) . 

d Computer files or records containing uncalibrated and 
unvalidated digital or analog data collected during 
observation or measurement activities or research and 
development programs and used as input for a digital 
master file or data base. 

Delete after the necessary data have been incorporated 
into a master file. 

Item 2.d. authorizes disposal of remote sensing or scientific 
observation analog and digital data after its input to a master 
file or data base. 

3. Ma ster Files, f Including Master Files t hat are Components of 

Data Base Management Systems^ Relating to Administrative 

Functions. 

Master files that: 

a) replace, in whole or in part, administrative records 
scheduled for disposal under one or more items in GRS 1- 
16, 18, 22, or 23; and 

b) consist only of the same information as is contained in 
all or portions of the disposable records it replaces or 
duplicates; 
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EXCLUDING those that replace or duplicate the following GRS 
items: GRS 1, Items 1, 21, 22, 25f; GRS 2, Item 17; GRS 12, 
Item 3; and GRS 18, Item 5. 

Dslete after the expiration of the retention period 
authorized for the disposable hard copy file or when no 
longer needed, whichever is later . 

Item 3 cov(:rs computer files (except for the listed exceptions) 
that, when on paper, are GRS files, whether the paper-based system 
has been entirely or partially automated. These master files that 
replace paper files must be retained as long as the records they 
replace. This contrasts with data that support agency missions. 
When such data are automated, the agency must submit an SF 115 to 
schedule the electronic records . 

It is vital that records officers distinguish between computer 
files that replace GRS paper (or microform, or other human- 
readable) files, and computer files that duplicate GRS human- 
readable files. This item covers computer files that replace GRS 
paper files as the official, legal record. 

If computer files duplicate but do not replace GRS files, the 
computer files do not need to be retained as long as the official 
file. If an agency retains GRS information for the required 
period of time, on whatever medium it chooses , it is meeting its 
legal requirements. For example, maintaining payroll data on 
computer tapes as well as on COM for 56 years, without compelling 
operational requirements, is not necessary. 

This item does not authorize the disposal of computer files that 
replace or duplicate information in GRS 1, items 1, 21, 22, 25f; 
GRS 2, item 17; GRS 12, item 3; or GRS 18, item 5. Such computer 
files must be scheduled separately on a SF 115. 



4 . Data Files Consisting of Summarized Information . 

Records that contain summarized or aggregated information 
created by combining data elements or individual observations 
from a single master file or data base that is disposable 
under a GRS item or is authorized for deletion by a 
disposition job approved by NARA after January 1, 1988, 
EXCLUDING data files that are: 

a ) created as disclosure- free files to allow public acce*^'? 
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to the data; or 

b) created from a master file or data base that is 
unscheduled, that was scheduled as permanent but no 
longer exists, or can no longer be accessed; 

which may not be destroyed before securing NARA approval. 

Delete when no longer needed for current business. 

Item 4 covers sununary data files built from a single master file 
authorized for disposal under a GRS or Ly an approved agency 
records schedule. They are authorized for disposal when no longer 
needed for current business. 

Disclosure-free summary files (created to permit public access to 
aggregated data, and usually associated with statistical surveys, 
reports, and analyses), and summaries of master files and data 
base files scheduled as permanent but now lost or damaged, are not 
covered by this item. These exclusions apply to structured data 
files created from a larger universe and kept for analysis and 
report generation, not to routine or ad-hoc queries of a DBMS, 
even if the queries produce summarized reports. 

Summary files from master files NARA appraised as disposable 
before January 1, 1988, require the submission of an SF 115, 
UNLESS the summaries were included on an earlier SF 115 and 
specifically scheduled. 

5. Records Consis-ino of Ex tracted Information. 

Electronic files consisting solely of records extracted from 
a single master file or data base that is disposable under 
GRS 20 or approved for deletion by a NARA approved 
disposition job, EXCLUDING extracts that are: 

a) produced as disclosure-free files to allow public access 
to the data; or 

b) produced from a master file or data base that is 
unscheduled, or that was scheduled as permanent but no 
longer exists, or can no longer be accessed; or 

c) produced by an extraction process which changes the 
informational content of the source master file or data 
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base ; 



which may not be destroyed before securing NARA approval. 
For print and technical reformat files see Items 6 and 7 
respectively. 

Delete when no longer needed for current business. 

Item 5 authorizes the disposal of all extracts of master files 
that are scheduled as temporary either by the GRS or an approved 
agency SF 115. It includes extracts createJ when information is 
downloaded from a mainframe for processing on a microcomputer 

This item does not cover disclosure-tree extract files, extracts 
from unscheduled master files and data base files, extracts from 
master files and data base files scheduled as permanent but now 
lost or damaged, or extracts that caused data changes in the 
master file. These exclusions apply to structured data files 
created from a larger universe and kept for analysis and report 
generation, not to routine or ad-hoc queries of a DBMS, even if 
the queries produce extracts or reports. 



6. 



Print File. 



Electronic file extracted from a master file or data base 

without changing it and used solely to produce hard-copy 

publications and/or printouts of tabulations, ledgers, 
registers, and reports. 

Delete when no longer needed. 

Item 6 authorizes the disposal of all extracted data used for 
publication or printing (or spooling) purposes when no longer 
needed. It does not authorize the disposal of the source file 
from which the data was extracted. 

7 . Technical Reformat File . 

Electronic file consisting of data copied from a master file 
or data base for the specific purpose of information 
interchange and written with varying technical 
specifications, EXCLUDING files created for transfer to the 
National Archives. 
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Delete when no longer needed. 

Item 7 covers both GRS and non-GRS files written to transmit data 
to another agency or to another computer. If an ADP facility 
keeps a copy of the file as insurance against loss in shipment, 
this item authorizes erasure of the retained copy when the file 
has been received, or in accordance with the ADP facility's 
standard procedures. 

8. Security Backup File . 

Electronic file consisting of data identical in physical 
format to a master file or data base and retained in case the 
master file or data base is damaged or inadvertently erased. 

a. File identical to records scheduled for transfer to the 
National Archives. 

Delete when the identical records have been transferred 
to the National Archives and successfully copied, or 
when replaced by a subsequekit security backup file. 

b. File identical to records authorized for disposal in a 
NARA-approved records schedule. 

Delete when the identical records have been deleted, or 
when replaced by a subsequent security backup file. 

Item 8 authorizes the erasure and reuse of backup disks or tapos 
when superseded by a later backup. It does not authorize the 
disposal of the files that are backed up. 

Item 8. a. covers backups of files appraised as permanent. For 
files that are fixed, and not updated, one backup needs to be 
maintained in a readable format until after the file has been sent 
to NARA. Item B.a. dofis not mean that all weekly backups of 
permanent files have to be kept until the agency sends NARA a 
copy. Permanent files will be identified in an agency-specific SF 
115. The length of time an agency may need the file after a copy 
has been sent to NARA will vary widely. This item gives authority 
to delete the data from the computer system (either on- or off- 
Una) after NARA has received it. It does fiot require immediate 
disposal if the file is needed for operating purposes. 
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Item 8.b. authorizes the disposal of these files in accordance 
with the computer facility's standard procedures. 



9. Finding Aids (or indexes) . 

Electronic indexes, lists, registers, and other finding aids 
used only to provide access to records authorized for 
destruction by the GRS or a NARA approved SF 115, EXCLUDING 
records containing abstracts or other information that can be 
used as an information source apart from the related records. 

Delete with related records or when no longer needed, 
whichever is later. 

Item 9 covers most computerized finding aids to disposable 
records, as authorized by another GRS or by an agency-specific SF 
115. For example, data in an electronic index to Requisitions for 
Equipment, Supplies, or Services (GSA Form 49) received in a 
procurement office is disposable by this item because the form 
itself is disposable under the GRS. In a more complex example, 
the correspondence subject file of an agency's public relations 
office is disposable under an agency-specific SF 115. The index 
to that file consists of nothing more than the name of the 
addressee, the letter number, the dates of the incoming letter and 
the reply, and the filing designation, in this case, the index 
would be disposable under this authority because it does not 
contain "abstracts or other information that can be used as an 
information source" apart from the correspondence subiect file 
itself. However, if the index included =in abstract of the 
incoming letter and a summary of the outgoing reply, then the 
index would be excluded from coverage by this item. Adding 
abstracts to the index changes its character so that it could be 
used as an information source about the contents of the incoming 
and outgoing correspondence. In this final example the index would 
not be covered by this item and would have to be scheduled 
separately. 



10. Special Purpose Erograms . 

Application software necessary solely to use or maintain a 
master file or data base authorized for disposal in a GRS 
item or a NARA-approved records schedule, EXCLUDING special 
purpose software necessary to use or maintain any unscheduled 
master file or data base or any master file or data base 
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scheduled for transfer to the National Archives. 

Delete when related master file or data base has been 
deleted. 

Item 10 covers agency-written software used only to manipulate 
records scheduled for disposal by the GRS or approved agency 
records schedules. It does not cover of i-the-shelf software, 
which is leased, not owned; the conditions for its disposition are 
in the lease agreement with the software vendor. Agency-written 
software supporting unscheduled or permanent files must be 
scheduled on a specific SF 115 along with the records it supports. 

The exclusion to this item doe ot require agencies to maintain 
old COBOL programs after unsch - .ed data is moved to an ADA 
environment. Nor does it requi agencies to continue to pay 
software maintenance for an old uBMS if database files are ported 
to a new DBMS, even if the programs manipulate unscheduled data or 
data scheduled to be transferred into the National Archives, 
However, if unscheduled or permanent computer files are not ported 
to the new software environment, and the files are maintained in a 
software-dependent format, the old software must be maintained so 
that the files may be usable until their authorized disposition. 
It may be simpler to maintain non-ported files in software 
independent formats , 



11 . Documentation . 

Data systems specifications, file specifications, code books, 
record layouts, user guides, output specifications, and final 
reports (regardless of medium) relating to a master file or 
data base that has been authorized for disposal in a NARA- 
approved records schedule, EXCLUDING documentation relating 
to any unscheduled master file or data base or relating to 
any master file or data base scheduled for transfer to the 
National Archives. 

Destroy or delete when superseded or obsolete, or upon 
authorized destruction of related master file or data 
base. 

Documentation is the. information needed to use computer files. 
File layouts , systems user manuals, report programs, input 
programs, etc., change as the software to manipulate data changes. 
Thus, moving from a batch, sequential file environment to an 
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interactive, DBMS environment will cause a change in 
documentation. Documentation that is current for each file needs 
to be maintained, but not outdated or superseded documentation. 

The most current data systems specifications, user guides, report 
programs, and file layouts and code books that document GRS data 
or non-GRS data scheduled by a NARA-approved SF 115 in a tape file 
or in a DBMS, are authorized for disposal when the information 
system is discontinued, or the master file erased. 

Documentation providing file layouts and code translations (code 
books) to permanent files must accompany the files [using a SF 277 
(in part F)] when they are transferred to NARA. 

(NOTE: See item la of this schedule for documentation 
relating to system testing.] 



GENERAL RECORDS SCHEDULE 23 

Records Common to Most Offices within Agencies 

This schedule provides for the disposal of certain records common 
to most offices in Federal agencies. It covers administrative 
subject files; facilitative records such as suspense files, 
tracking and control records, calendars, and indexes; and 
transitory documents; as well as certain types of records created 
in electronic form on stand-alone or networked micro- and mini- 
computers. Six items in GRS 23 apply to office automation 
applications running on stand-alone or networked micro-computers 
or in individual user environments on central computers. These 
six items are listed below, with clarifications following the text 
of the items. 



2 . Word Processing Files . 

Documents such as letters, messages, memoranda, reports, 
handbooks, directives, and manuals recorded on electronic 
media such as hard disks or floppy diskettes; 
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a. When used to produce hard copy which is maintained in 
organized files. 

Delete when no longer needed to create a hard copy, 

b. When maintained only in electronic form, and duplicate 
the information in and take the place of records that 
would otherwise be maintained in hard copy providing that 
the hard copy has been authorized for destruction by the 
GRS or a NARA-approved SF 115. 

Delete after the expiration of the retention period 
authorized for the hard copy by the GRS or a NARA- 
approved SF 115. 

The distinction between computer files that are used to produce 
official human-readable files and computer files that replace such 
files must be kept clear. 

If the computer is v sed to produce paper that is maintained in 
official files, the computer files /documents that created the 
paper are disposable when no longer needed, regardless of the 
authorized disposition of the paper, and regirdless of whether the 
paper has been scheduled for disposition. The mechanics of 
disposing of old documents on disk will vary among computers, and 
among office environments. Regardless of how disposal is 
effected, consideration should be given to Keeping a copy of those 
documents which are periodically revised and reissued 
procedures manuals, directives, standard paragraphs, and 
spreadsheet models) to prevent rekeying a long document to 
incorporate a few changes . 

2.b. If electronic documents are the record copy (LlS^, when an 
office goes -paperless"; disposition authority for the paper 
documents applies to the electronic documents, whether by 
authority of a GRS or an agency schedule. If a body of records 
was disposable in two years when in paper, it must be maintained 
for two years when it exists only on a computer disk. 



3 . Administrative Dana Bases . 

Data bases that support administrative or housekeeping 
functions, containing information derived from hard copy 
records authorized for destruction by the GRS or a NARA- 
approved SF 115, if the hard copy records are maintained in 
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organized files. 

Delete information in the data base when no longer 
needed. 

If the administrative or housekeeping information maintained in 
hard copy files is disposable, the data derived from them in the 
data base is also disposable. 



4 . Electronic Spreadsheets . 

Spreadsheets that are recorded on electronic media such as 
hard disks or floppy diskettes: 

a. When used to produce hard copy which is maintained in 
organized files. 

Delete when no longer needed to update or produce hard 
copy . 

b. When maintained only in electronic form. 

Delete after the expiration of the retention period 
authorized for the hard copy by the GRS or a NARA- 
approved ST 115. If the electronic version replaces 
hard copy records with differing retention periods, and 
agency software does not readily permit selective dele- 
tion, delete after the longest retention period has 
expired . 

See the comments for GRS 23, item 2, p. 20. The distinction 
between computer files that are used to produce official hard copy 
files and computer files that replace such files is vital. Users 
should maintain an electronic copy of spreadsheet models that are 
reused until they arc no longer needed in order to preclude 
rekeying the entire spreadsheet. 



5 . Schedules of Daily Activities . 

Calendars, appointment books, schedules, logs, diaries, and 
other records documenting meetings, appointments, telephone 
calls, trips, visits, and other activities by Federal 
employees while serving in an official capacity, created and 
maintained in hard copy or electronic form, EXCLUDING 
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materials determined to be personal. 

a. Records containing substantive information relating to 
official activities, the substance of which has not been 
incorporated into official files, EXCLUDING records 
relating to the official activities of high government 
officials (see note). 

Destroy or delete when 2 years old, 

(NOTE: High level officials include the heads of departments and 
independent agencies, their deputies and assistants; the heads of 
program offices and staff offices including assistant secretaries, 
administrators, and commissioners; directors of offices, bureaus, 
or equivalent; principal regional officials; staff assistants- tc 
those aforementioned officials, such as special assistants, confi- 
dential assistants, and administrative assistants; and career 
Federal employees, political appointees, and officers of the Armed 
Forces serving in equivalent or comparable positions . Unique 
substantive records relating to the activities of these 
individuals must be scheduled by submission of an SF 115 to NARA.] 



b. Records documenting routine activities containing no 
substantive information and records containing substan- 
tive information, the substance of which has been incor- 
porated into organized files. 

Destroy or delete when no longer needed. 

Agencies using electronic calendar modules of OA packages should 
decide formally how long calendar information will remain on disk, 
since these data tend to occupy a lot of disk space. Agencies 
that determine that paper is the official file medium for 
documentation purposes should print the calendars periodically and 
file the paper for the requisite 'time to free disk spt.ce for other 
uses. The mechanics of this will need to be discussed with the 
calendar system manager, and incorporated into the computer system 
and office file systems. 



8. Tracking and Con trol Records. 

Logs, registers, and other records in hard copy or electronic 
form used to control or document the status of 
correspondence, reports, or other records that are authorized 
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for destruction by the GRS or a NARA-approved SF 115 » 

L<*stroy when no longer needed. 

9- Finding Aids for indexes) . 

Indexes, lists, registers, and other finding aids in hard 
copy or electronic form used only to provide access to 
records authorized for destruction by the GRS or a NARA- 
approved SF 115, EXCLUDING records containing abstracts or 
other information that can be used as an information source 
apart from the related records. 

Destroy or delete with the related records or sooner if 
no longer needed. 

Items 8 and 9 cover information in any medium (whether 3x5 cards 
or data on disk in a DBMS, e.g. . "electronic tickler files") used 
to track GRS records and records disposable u..Jer the authority of 
an agency- specific SF 115, and indexes or other findin>:js aids to 
disposable correspondence and other series of records in an 
office. 

See the discussion for GRS 20, item 9, above. In both cases, the 
determining test is the amount and type of information in the 
index or tracking file. 
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B. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 




THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 



WASHINGTON. DC. 20540 



RECEIVED 



HAY 3 we 



April 30 > 1990 



Government, Information. Justice and 
Aoncutue Subcommittee 



Dear Mr. Wise: 



Thank you for the opportunity to provide additional Information about 



the Library's new Machine-Readable Collections Reading Room (MRCRR) and our 
activities with machine-readable materials. In addition to answering each of 
your questions, we are forwarding a copy of the pilot programs report of the 
acconpll8hraent6 of the MRCRR during Its first year of service, together with 
other materials prepared for use In the reading room and a few of the articles 
that have been written about It. We would be happy to answer any additional 
questions you might have concerning this room. You and your staff have an open 
Invitation to visit the room at any time and see its operations firsthand. 



Enclosures 

The Honorable 
Robert E. Wise, Jr. 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Government Infomatlon, 

Justice, and Agriculture 
Committee on Government Operations 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
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1. What are the goals of the Library's Machine-Readable Collections? 



The Library established the Machine-Readable Collections 

Reading Roota (KRCRR)ln July 1988 to provide research access to 
microcomputer programs and dataflles Issued on disks. 

During the Pilot Program for the MRCRR from July 1988 
through June 1989, we had the following goals: 

- To determine the best metliods for acquiring machine- 

readable materials for the Library's collections 

- To provide access for research purposes to the Library's collection 

of machine-readable materials 

- To suggest service locations for machine-readable materials 

- To develop procedures for cataloging machine-readable materials 



Current goals In place since July 1989, are as follows: 

- To continue to provide re&earch access to the collection 

- To build a collection of current and retrospective materials 

- To serve Z3 a resource for the Library and its patrons In 

Identifying and utilizing machine-readable materials 

- To monitor microcomputer hardware and software Industries to 

Identify trends that could affect collections development and 
reference service 



2. a. What types of computer software, computer operating systems, and 
electronic Information are sought for the collection? 

We are collecting materials prepared for the general commercial 

market or materials Intended for a major general audience. These 
Include : 

Executable microcomputer software programs for IBM, Mcintosh, and 
other commercially prepared formats 

Dataflles Issued on microcomputer, CD-ROM, or video disks 

- Books accompanied by disks. Periodicals accompanied 
by disks or Issued on disks 
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- DOS, OS, and other microcomputer operating systems will be 

collected for use with specific programs. New systems will be 
acquired as they come on the market, 

- In general, materials prepared for the general market or for major 

markets will be sought but not materials that are highly 
machine-specific or prepared for a narrow or restricted audience 
such as the Postal Service or the Defense Department, 

b. What types of machine-readable materials fall outside 
the scope of the collection? 

- Clinical medicine National Library of Medicine 

- Technical Agriculture - National Agriculture Library 

- Materials prepared for minicomputers or for mainframe computers 

c. What criteria are used In selecting material for the collections? 

- There Is a draft LC Acquisitions Policy Statement for 

Machine-Readable Materials which we expect to put In final form 
within the next few months, 

- We are also using LC Selection Policies for print 

materials as guidelines, and these are being reviewed for 
expansion to Include products created with new technologies 
(e.g. educational programs for K-12. recreational products). 

d. Is the Library preserving documentation for computer software as 
well? 

- Yes, using machine-readable materials without manuals Is difficult 

If not Impossible, Whereas printed manuals and other 
documentation are sometimes all that Is needed to answer a 
question* 



-J. a. What plans are being made for permanent preservation of magnetic 
tapes, diskettes, and other electronic data storage media being 
collected? 

- Long-term preservation Is our next major area to be addressed. 

Current literature and research Indicate that tapes or disks can 
be expected to remain stable for about 7 to 10 years. We have 
begun to Identify possible means for permanent storage such as 
CD-ROM. 

b. What measures are anticipated to ensure long-term operablllcy? 
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I expect to maintain a selection of basic hardware for operation, 
?.^d are beginning discussions with National Archives, Conputer 
Section of Smithsonian, and Computer Museum (Boston) for future 
cooperation to ensure that appropriate hardware Is available. 



4. a. To what extent does the Library expect to maintain and preserve 
various types and generations of computer hardware? 

- We expect to malr.taln equipment necessary to operate major formats 

such as IBM and Macintosh as well as other equipment necessary 
for other formats as is practical. 

b. Is the Library only Interested In materials accessible with a 
personal computer, or do plans call for retaining materials 
requiring malnfranes, minicomputers, or specialized data base 
machines? 

- At present, we are concentrating on microcomputer materials only. 

In r.he U. S. , there are approximately 40,000 microcomputer 
programs, 600 CD-ROM informational publications, and less than 
100 infornjational video disk publications currently available. 
These items are available from more than 8,000 publishers, we 
believe that body of material should be organized and controlled 
before moving into software for larger machines. The Charles 
Babbage Institute at the University of Minnesota U documenting 
mainframe and minicomputer operations as is the Computer Museum 
(Boston). We are beginning communication with them as well as 
Smithsonian and National Archives to promote comprehensive 
coverage without needless duplication. 

c. Does the Library undertake any conversion activities to simplify 
access and preservation of materials collected? 

Sof twa re 



- We would not expect to alter software programs as they are 
published. We believe that conversions would be outside 
the scope of historical accuracy and would not want to 
modify a program from Its original design. 

CD-ROM Publications 



We are trying to Identify means of simplifying user access to 
Inforraational datafiles published on CD-ROM disks. Uniform 
access is needed for use of these publications by the 
public In reading rooms. 



Preservat Ion 



previously stated, we have beRun to examine various means 
for lonR-terra preservation. 
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a. Are there any other Library collections or programs that seek to 
preserve computer software or information in electronic formats? 

Software 

- The Machine-Readable Collections Reading Room is the only LC 

operation which is preserving commercially prepared 
microcomputer software. The MRCRR is also preserving 
information in electronic formats (i.e. CD-ROM and video disk 
publications). Several other LC reading rooms are making CD-ROM 
publications available for general use on public workstations. 

Electronic Publishing and Files 

- The Congressional Research Service is moving forward with use of 

the Optical Disk equipment for Congressional SDI as well as 
general electronic distribution of CRS products. 

- The American Memory Project is developing prototype files of 

materials from the Library's collections for general 
distribution. 

- The Cataloging Distribution Service has CD-ROM editions of LC Name 

Authorities and LC Subject Authorities in production for 
distribution. LC bibliographic cataloging records in this 
format are being tested for production and distribution. 

- The Prints and Photographs Division successfully completed a 

phase-one development of a one-videodisc edition of items from 
its collecr.ions and Is now developing a two-videodisc edition 
for reference use and possible distribution. 

- The American Folkllfe Center, The Music Division, and the Recorded 

Sound Section each have several CD-ROM disk publications of 
materials from their collections. 



b. What procedures are In place to preserve historically important 

electronic records and software used in Library administration, 
services, and programs? 

- The Library's Information Technology Services directorate retains 
certain versions/iterations of computer software, data files, 
and master records used in Library administration, services and 
programs. The selection of a particular file for retention is 
generally based upon its potential utility in the recreation of 
the current iteration of the file In the event that current 
iteration should be lost through machine malfunction or human 
error. Only a few files — most notably "year-end" versions of 
personnel/payroll files— are retained and archived for their 
"historical" value. 
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a. Docs the Library obtain assistance from other Federal agencies 
(l.e.» the National Archives or the National Institute for 
Standards and Technology) in carrying out Its machine-readable 
collections activities? 

- Thus far, HRCRR efforts have been concentrated on organizing their 

internal operations and establishing acanlngful liaisons within 
the Library complex. 

- Preliminary conversations have been held with the National Archives 

and with the National Library of Medicine. A joint meeting of 
LC, tTLM, and NAL Is being considered to begin developing 
coordinated policies for acquisition, cataloging, service, and 
preservation of machine-readable materials. 

- We have not consulted the National Institute for Standards and 

Technology to date because we have been primarily concerned with 
Internal operations. We plan to seek their advice and guidance 
as we move forward with our long-term preservation program. 

b. Are other libraries, either In the United States or 
abroad, involved in similar activities? 

- After careful and continued searching, we have not identified 

another library or other institution which has announced plans 
to develop an archive of machine-readable materials, either in 
Che United States or elsewhere. 

CD-ROM Publications 

- Many college, university, and large public libraries are using CD- 

ROM publications to complement their print reference collections 
but none are known to be archiving these materials. 

Software Programs 

- Many college, university, and large public libraries have either 

microcomputer labs for teaching purposes or limited collections 
of software programs for use by students and library patrons. 
None are known to be archiving these macerlals. 

Foreign Interests 

- We have identified only one foreign group, in Great Britain, which 

has indicated an Interest in collecting software for archival 
purposes. Since opening in 1988, the KRCRR has been host to a 
large number of foreign visitors who are interested in learning 
about the possible use of alcrocoaiputers and CD-ROM publications 
in their government, library, or educational programs in their 
home countries. 
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What la tha problem? 

Nearly 80 miMion books in North American research libraries are threatened with destruction 
beca,jse they are printed on acidic paper. Surveys confirm, in effect, that "slow fires tnggercd by 
the acids in paper, are spreading through most research libraries, transforming book and journal 
collections inlo piles of paper fragments. 

Acidic paper disintegrates because wood pulp contains acid impurities, and producers use 
additional acid chemicaU to improve the priming characteristics of the paper. Over time these 
acids destroy cellulose fibers, causing paper to become brittle, darkened, and weak. The problem 
is compounded by air pollution, improper storage conditions, poor binding methods, and heavy or 
carelei^use. The primary cause of a book's disintegration, however, is the acidity of the paper 
on which it is printed. 

What are the ImpHcations of the problem? 

The catastrophic implication for scholarship and for society is the loss of significant portions 
of distinctive research collections representing the world's intellectual heritage. At the heart of the 
case for using alkaline paper for publications is a social and moral imperative to preserve 
knowledge for the future. 

What ia the solution? 

The most cost-effective solution is to discontinue use of acidic paper for book production 
and to use instead alkaline, durable naper. The jostification for this strategy is quite simple: 
printing books on alkaline paper eliminates the probk m at its source. Publications Produced on 
acid.free paper will last for centuries rather than decades. Use of alkaline paper in pubhshing will 
have a more direct impact on preserving knowledge than any other single effort. 

What are the bwrlera to the uae of alkaline paper? 

Possibly the greatest barriers to the use of alkaline paper for publishing are lack of awarericss 
of the problem of acidic paper and/or misperceptions about the availability and pnce of alkaline 
paper In addition, paper producers face the costs of converting their mills m order to produce 
alkaline paper. However, even this barrier is dissohang as it lias been dcmonttratcd that once a 
mill is converted, manufacturing costs can be less than for acidic paper. 
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What are the dimensions of ths probtem? 

The problem began in ihc niid-I9th century when, as a resulr of growing literacy and 
publishing, the increased demand for paper forced manufacturers to use more plentiful vvood pulp 
instead of cloth rags in paper production. Books primed after 1850 are in the moct immediate 
danger. 

Already, at least one-fourth of the collections of most major university and research libraries 
in the United States and Canada are in some stage of serious cmbritUement-that is, the paper 
breaks as the book is used. The Ubrary of Congress estimates that over 3 million books in its 
collection are already brittle and that each year an additional 77,000 books enter the endangered 
•:a;v7ory. The problem is not restricted to the Library of Congress or just a few large research 
collcoions. The same pattern of serious, advancing deterioration is found in many libraries with 
collections of materials published during the last century. 

What does it take to save books already print^sc. cm ackik: paper? 

To preserve books already printed on acidic paper, librarians pursue several strategies 
depending on the condition of the book: for books aheady brittle, transferring the text from paper 
onto other media such as archival microfilm or optical disk; for books not yet brittle, treating books 
with processes that remove acid and strengthen ihe paper; for all books, improving environmental 
conditions for collections; and for some special materials, providing a wide range of conservation 
treatments. Depending on the treatment, the estimated costs of saving an acidic volume varies. 
Capturing the content of a brittle book on archival film costs from 560 to $100 per volume! 
dcacidifying the book before it becomes brittle costs about $10 per volume. 

Given the enormous amount of research materials in need of preservation, the cumulative 
dollar cost of saving deteriorating material is staggering. These costs, borne by public and private 
universities, the Federal Government, and some private foundations, cannot and should not be 
sustained indefinitely when a more cost-effective solution is at hand: stop publishing books on 
acidic paper 

What kind of paper do publishers use for books now? 

It varies. American university presses use durable, alkaline paper for printing the major 
portion of their publications. However, with some notable exceptions, U,S. trade books and serials, 
and publications of the Federal and State governments, continue to be printed on acidic paper! 
A similar picture exists around the world. 

What is the availability of alkaline paper? 

Within the last two years, the production of alkaline paper in the U.S. has increased steadily 
and is characterized by the paper industry as "snowballing." More than 30 paper mills now produce 
alkaline paper. The paper industry forecasts a doubling of capacity over the next two years as 
several major paper manufacturers shift alkaline production. 
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Is •ikaline paper mort txpenttva than acidic papar? 

No. A recent survey of major paper manufacturers' prices in selected paper grades reveals 
thai prices for acid-free, alkaline paper arc comparable to those for acidic paper. (Sec "Major 
Paper ManufactureiV Prices for Acidic vs. Acid-Free Papers in Selected Paper Grades," Alkaline 
Paper Advocate, May 1988, 1:3, p. 20.) 



What is tha envlronmantal Impact of alkaline paper? 

There is a significant, beneficial environmental impact since alkaline paper mills produce less 
pollution than acid paper mills. In the alkaline papcrmaking process, the elimination of use of 
aluminum rosinate permits tighter closure of the papermili water system, thereby less effluent is 
released into the environment. On another from, the process of biological decomposition of 
alkaline paper is comparable to that of acidic paper so there is no impact on solid waste disposal 
processes. 

Can alkaline paper be made from recycled fibers? 

Yes, as long as the paper being recycled is not more than 10% groundwood. At present two 
paper mills arc known to produce alkaline paper from recycled fibers. 

What are the incentlvea for alkaline papermaklng? 

The major incentives for paper mill conversions from acidic to alkaline paper arc the 
potential for lowered manufacturing costs and positive anti-pollution characteristics. Three 
advantages are of special importance: use of calcium carbonate as a filler instead of more costly 
fiber; reduced water consumption in the manufacturing process; and improved waste management. 
From the standpoint of paper properties, calcium carbonate imparts a higher opacity and brightness 
to paper. 

What steps have been taken to promote the use of alkaline paper? 

Considerable progress has been made in promoting the use of alkaline paper. Many 
organizations have played a role in raising the level of understanding about the problem and have 
built the base for promoting use of alkaline paper. The Federal Government -especially through 
Congressional hearings, the Library of Congress, the National Library of Medicine, and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities -has played an important part in taking leadership and 
influencing papcrmaking and publishing. The Council on Library Resources and the Commission 
on Preservation and Access have made a significant contribution to publicizing and shaping the 
agenda for a national preservation strategy. The Association of Research Libraries, the National 
Humanities Alliance, other organizations, and concerned individuals have broadened awareness of 
the problem and expanded the base of support for the use of alkaline paper. University presses 
have led the way by using alkaline paper in most of their publications. Two major trade 
publishers -Random House and Simon & Schuster -have announced that all first printings of 
hardcover books will be on acid -free paper. 
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Several specific actions have been taken to focus attention on the alkaline paper issue: 

- The Depository Library Council to the Public Printer in October 1987 adopted a resolution 
urging that alkaline paper be used for U.S. Government documents of enduring value; the 
first title to be issued on alkaline paper is the Biographical Direaory of the U.S. Congress, 

- The U.S. Joint Committee on Printing, the Congressional oversight committee for the 
Government Printing Office in May 1988 issued specifications for uncoaied permanent 
printing paper. This is an important step toward making alkaline paper available to 
government agencies and advocating its use for government publications. 

- The Board of Regents of the National Library of Medicine in February 1987 adopted a 
policy of actively encouraging the production of biomedical literature on permanent paper. 
A special task force is developing strategies for implementing this policy. 

- The National Information Standards Organization (NISO) has distributed an information 
package about the standard for permanent paper (Z39.48-1984) to 2,400 U.S. publishers. 
NISO is currently revising the 1984 standard to include coated paper, and maintains a list 
of Manufacturers of Permanent Paper. 

- The American Library Association at its 1988 Midwinter meeting adopted a resolution urging 
use of permanent papers in books and other publications. 

- Thr Connecticut Genera! Assembly in 1988 became the first state legislature to adopt a 
resolution supporting the use of alkaline paper for the printing of all State publications. 

- The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry (TAPPI) sponsored in October 
I "588 the first Paper Preservation Symposium, during which participants expressed 
considerable support for mill conversion to alkaline paper production. 

- The New York Public Library in October 1988 established the NYPL Center for Paper 
Permanency to serve as a clearinghouse for information about ongoing efforts related to 
advocating the use of alkaline paper. 

- A committee of Authors and Publishers in Support of Preservation of the Printed Word 
was established at the New York Public Library in October 1988. This group, co-chaired 
by Barbara Goldsmith and Vartan Gregorian, solicits commitments from authors and 
publishers to put first printings on alkaline paper. 

- Senator aaibome Pel! (D-RI) introduced a Senate Joint Resolution (SJR 394) for a 
"National Policy on Permanent Papers" on October 11, 1988, and has indicated his intention 
to pursue similar legislation in the lOlst Congress. 

What mof • nM<te to b« don«7 

The magnitude of the problem requires an accelerated collaborative effort among leaders in 
the library community, academic institutions, the publishing industry, the paper industry, and 
government, as well as concerned scholars, authors, and others. The legislation pursued by Senator 
Pell provides a visible point of departure for more vigorous efforts to increase the use of alkaline 
paper in book production. 
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Paper Preservation in Library Collections: Basic Information 

TERMINOLOGY 



Addle Paper 

Acids are the primary cause of ihc deterioration of paper. Beginning in the mid-l800s, the use of 
groundwood and alum-rosin sizing introduced residual acids into the paper manufacturing process. 
Over time these acids destroy cellulose fibers, causing paper to become brittle, darkened, and weak. 
Eventually the pages cannot be turned without breaking, and the useful life of the book ends. 

Most acidic book papers have a pH of around 5.5 or lower. The pH levels indicate acidity and 
alkalinity on a numerical scale from 0 to 14, in which 7 is neutral. Books with a pH of 6 arc 10 times 
more acid than books with a pH of 7, 

Alkaline Paper 

Paper produced with alkaline -based chemistry is "acid-free," having a pH of 7.5 or greater. Under 
proper storage conditions, such paper will remain strong and supple for hundreds of years. While 
alkaline, "permanent paper" docs not last forever, it will last several hundred years, as compared to 
several decades for acidic paper. U is sometimes referred to as long-lasting paper. 

The Standard for Permanence 

An American National Standard specifics the characteristics of permanent, uncoated paper as "paper 
that should last at least several hundred years without significant deterioration under normal library 
use and storage conditions." It is published as Permanence of Paper for Printed Library Materials 
(uncoated) ANSI Z,39.4S - 1984 (New York: American National Standards Institute, 1985). 

Minimum requirements: alkaline pH of 7.5; alkaline reserve of 2% as a buffering agent; suggested 
values for tear resistance and folding endurance to ir\sure durability; and pulp free of groundwood. 

The National Information Standards Organization has established a committee to revise the 1984 
standard for permanent paper to add specifications for coated paper. Coaled paper has a smooth 
surface essential to printing high quality half-tone illustrations. Although the coatings used by paper 
makers are generally alkaline, the core paper can be alkaline, neutral or acidic. 

Durability 

Durable paper has high initial strength and resists wear and tear. While folding endurance and tear 
resistance arc not directly related to paper permanence -that is, its chemical stability -they arc included 
in the standard to ensure reasonable durability of the finished paper. 

Identification of Paper 

The standard for permanent paper suggests that a statement noting compliance with the American 
National Standard Z39.48-I984 appear on the verso of the title page of a book and in the masthead 
or copyright area for periodicals, with a logo consisting of a circle surrounding an infinity symbol, g 
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Paper Preservation In Library Collections: Basic Information 



TECHNIQUES 



The techniques libraries apply lo preserve a book primed on acidic ptper depend on how far ihc 
deterioration has progressed. In a sequence of bad-to-worx stages of deterioration, the following actions 
may be taken. 

Endangered Bcx>ka 

Endangered books are those printed on acidic paper, but not yet deteriorated enough to be 
considered brittle. 

Erwirortmental Controla for Ubrari m: All books benefit from improved, stable environmental 
conditions. Strict environmental control systems may be installed in libraries to slow the rate of 
deterioration of acidic paper. The most effective preventive technique is maintaining ccol temperatures, 
controlled humidity, and filtering to remove gaseous pollutants that promote acid deterioration. 

De acidification: A deacidification process can be used to prevent the acid deterioration of paper. 
In this process, chemicals turn acidic books alkaline and leave a residual buffer that consumes actd in the 
future. The effect is to extend the life remaining in the paper at the time it is treated. Manual 
deacidification processes are available; however, the expense of page-by- page treatment makes its 
application prohibitive for large numbers of acidic materials in most libraries and archives. Only one 
mass deacidification process has been in operation for any length of time. For seven years the National 
Library of Canada has used the Wei To nonaqueous book deacification system. Several other mass 
deacidification processes are under development. One is near readiness: the Library of Congress is 
concluding the engineering phase for a mass deacidification process using gaseous diethylzinc (DEZ). 
Note: deacidification is a preventive measure and is not effective for treatment of books that have 
already become brittle. 

Brittle Booka 

In the course of deterioration, an acidic book reaches a point beyond which the above treatments 
are not possible or effective. When a book reaches this pointof- no-retum stage, it is defined as brittle. 
Technically, a book is considered brittle when the comer of a page breaks away after only a few folds. 
Steps taken by libraries to preserve brittle books depend on the intellectual and anifactual value of the 
book itself, the policies of the library, and the resources available. 

Copying: The text can be photocopied onto alkaline paper. 

Reformatting: The text can be transferred onto another medium such as archival microfilm or 
optical disk. 

Paper Strengthening: Paper may be strengthened by chemical impregnation. One promising 
approach is parylene coating. This does not however, retard the process of chemical deterioration itself, 
unless deacidification is also part of the treatment. 

Conservation: A range of conservation treatments are available to preserve the book in its 
original form. However, these lime-consuming and expensive processes are generally reserved for items 
with artifactual value that must be retained in the original. 
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Appendix 3.— Government Printing Office (GPO) Submissions 

A. BILL COMMENTS 




United States Government Printing Office 
Vt'ashington. DC 20401 

OmCE OF THE Pl'BLIC: PRINTER 
August 24, 1989 



Honorable Robert E. Wise, Jr. 

Chairman, Subconmiittee on Governsent Information, 

Justice, and Agriculture 
Committee on Government Operations 
U»S. House of Representatives 
Room B-349-C, Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chcirman: 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide comments on 
H.J. Res. 226, which would establish s national policy on 
permanent papers. 

The Government Printing Office (GPO) has no objections to 
H.J, Res. 226. We have noted growing support for the use 
of acid free paper to enhance the longevity of Government 
publications of enduring value. 

I provided testimony on acid free paper during hearings before 
the House Subcommittee on Legislative Branch Appropriations in 
February, and again before the House Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Technology in May. My testimony may be summarized 
as follows: 

o Under Titla 44, United States Code, the Joint Committee 
on Printing (JCP) establishes the quality of paper used 
in Government printing and binding. GPO's role in paper 
usage is limited to buying the paper and supplying 
comjsercial contractors with appropriate standard samples. 

o The current paper standards include a JCP Government 
Specification Standard, JCP A270, which satisfies the 
criteria of American National Standards Institute (ANSI) 
Z 39.48 for archival paper. The Library of Congress and 
the National Institutes of Health have printing papers 
that require the use of this paper, for example, and the 
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recent PlQqr^pH4cg1 pir^ctorv of the u.<;. cr^r^ r ^^ ^^^ was 
^iS Pfi"*^®^ this paper. GPO has also provided the 

^?ni^h >,t"S*'^^''i •r'''^^^^*^^^"' -^^^ for ^ smooth 

finish, high quality acid free opacified book paper. 
Together, these specifications encompass most of the 
coiamercial commodity grades of calcium carbonate loaded 
paper now being sold. 

o GPO purchases approximately loo million pounds of Daoer 

per year for inhouse production use and blank paper sales 
including direct mill shipments. GPO's commercial printing 
contractors purchase approximately 660 million pounds of 
paper per year for GPO work. Based on industry data, GPO 
estimates that approximately 15 to 30 percent of the total 
amount of paper purchased for GPO work is acid free. 
Accordingly, anywhere from 15 to 30 million pounds of the 
paper used for inhouse production and blank paper sales is 
acid free, while contractors purchase between 99 and 198 
Billion pounds of acid free paper for GPO work, since an 
increasing numoer of mills are converting to alkaline 
production processes, the proportion of acid free papers 
used for GPO work is expected to increase. Papcrs 

° ^2^''^°^^^^^°'' growing interest in acid free paper, 

GPO has begun to encourage Federal publishing officials 
rSo^'^^n^'^if free paper in their publications printed by 
GPO. As directed by the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees m reports accompanying H.R. 3014, GPO will 

?^^" identify the extent, source, and 
types of archival type printing matter- produced inhouse 
and acquired commercially by the GPO, or other agencies. 

'^ir ^"^^^^^ ^ strategy and schedule to 
convert this printing to alkaline paper." 

Thus, GPO would have no problem in assisting Federal agencies 
which request that acid free permanent papers be used in print- 
i?J. Res!"226? enduring value, as required by 

^L^n^-"?-^ ^-^^ Subcommittees on Legislative Branch 

oSSf ^""^ Science, Research, and Technology noted two 
concerns about the Government's use of acid free paper, 
both of which now appear to have been satisfied. My first 
concern was that governmentwide demand for an increased supply 
of acid free paper might outstrip the ability of the Daoer 
industry to supply such paper at competitive prices, at least 
m the short term, it now appears that the industrywide 
conversion to alkaline production processes is proceeding at 
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a fast enough pace to ensure competitive prices for acid free 
paper on Government bids. Indeed, GPO has found that among the 
bids received on recent quarterly contracts for paper, the cost 
of acid free paper is not significantly different ^ ^^^f „^ . „ 
paper, and in some cases is actually lower. Commercial P^i;^^"^ 
contractors, who generally buy paper in smaller lots than GPO, 
may, however, experience price differentials, although GPO has 
no direct evidence that this is occurring. 

My second concern was that the resource conservation goals of 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) guidelines implement- 
ing section 6002(E) of the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act 
of 1976, as amended, may impede the emerging national program to 
encourage the use of acid free paper in Government publications. 
GPO has initiated an affirmative program for the procurement of 
recycled paper products, in compliance with the EPA guidelines. 
While there now appears to be no technical reason that acid free 
paper cannot be produced from recycled fiber, it still appears 
that there is a short supply of acid free recycled paper, since 
the EPA was able to identify only two paper mills currently 
producing such paper. However, I was encouraged to learn that 
Rep. Doug Walgren recently introduced H.R. 3094, to amend the 
Solid Waste Recovery Act to make nonacidity a criteria that 
roust be met by suppliers of recycled paper for printing and 
archival use by Federal agencies. 

One final point I made before the Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Technology concerned the inclusion of electronic 
information technology alternatives in discussing the issue of 
preserving Government publications. Although it did not comment 
directly on the paper preservation issue, the recent Office of 
Technology Assessment (OTA) report on Federal information 
dissemination. Informing t-hP, Kation; Federal iPfPITO^ttpn 
Dissemination in an F lectronic Aoe (October 1988) examined in 
great detail the opportunities that await the Federal Governent 
for the compilation, transmission, storage, and retrieval of 
Government information by virtue of electronic information 
technologies. OTA concluded that although ink-on-paper is 
currently the predominant information medium used by the 
Government, the Government has already begun the transition 
to significant use of electronic technologies and formats, 
and OTA projects an increasingly rapid transfer of Government 
publications, reports, and other documents to these technologies 
in both the short (1-3 years) and long (5-10 years) terms. 
For those publications which are not deemed to be of enduring 
research value, these technologies are giving Federal agencies 
an expanding range of options to provide low-cost information 
services to the public. 
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^ii® strongly that the Government should make every 

^?T^ ° longevity of information products for 

public use, I also believe that the cost and utility of paper 
preservation efforts should be balanced against the opportunities 
Govlrnf . ion technology advancL to eSure'^^hat ' 

Government information remains as accessible as possible in 

oHnfo^^^fn' utility, to the broadest range 

or information users. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to comment on 

fuT^hlt^idl^ir.. ^ "^V^"^ pleased to discuss this matter 
turther with you, if you so desire. 

Sincerely, 



JOSEPH E. JEKIFfiR 
Acting Public Printer 
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B. GPO PLAN FOR USE OF ALKALINE PAPER 




RECEIVED 
H4Y 1 m 



Govemmem. infer matcn. Jusm^e and 
United States Government Printing Office ArTr>jinxe Subcommiltee 

Washington. DC 2(MC1 



OFHCE O? THE Pl'BLlC PRIMER 

WAY 0 J 1990 



Honorable Kobert E- Wise, Jr. ^ ^ ^ 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Government information, 

Justice, and Agriculture 
committee on Government Operations 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515-6147 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

H T Res 226 regarding a national policy on permanent paper, 
Ls' been' referred to yo2r Subcommittee. To assist you in your 
considl^atton'ofthisVoposed legislation transmitted herew 
i*; a Dlan developed by the Government Printing Office (Gt'O), in 
consu?tation wit^ the^taff of the Joint Committer on P-nting, 
to identify the extent, source, and types of archival type 
nr i it ina matter produc4d in-house and acquired commercially by 
^^"or^th^r IgeSctes. The plan includes a -^-^-^^^-^^^^^^^^'^ 
to convert this printing to alkaline paper. plan has been 

developed in accordance with the direction of the Committee on 
App?op?iations, House of Representatives, in House Report No. 
101-179 (July 26, 1989). 

Sincerely, 




ROBERT W. HOUK 
Public Printer 

Enclosure 
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United States Government Printing Office 



USE OF ALKALINE PAPER 
IN 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING 



Report and Plan 
Prepared at the Direction of the 
Committee on Appropriations 
House of Representatives 

April 1990 
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Executive Summary 



The Government Printing Office (GPO) is the single largest 
producer of publications for the Federal Government. In 
addition, GPO supplies paper to other Federal agencies in the 
Washington, DC, area. 

In view of the mounting costs of pre'jervation efforts currently 
being undertaken to combat the deterioration of books printed on 
acid paper, as well as the increasing availability of alkaline 
paper at competitive prices, GPO has been directed by the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, to 
develop, in consultation with the Joint Committee on Printing 
(JCP) , a plan to "identify the extent, source, and types of 
archival type printing matter produced in-house and acquired 
commercially by [GPO], or other agencies. The plan should also 
include a strategy and schedule to convert this printing to 
alkaline paper,"!/ 

Fiscal year 1989 data shows that approximately 57 percent of the 
book-publishing and related papers purchased by GPO for in-house 
use and supplied to Federal agencies was produced by paper mills 
using alkaline production processes. This paper was purchased at 
prices that were competitive with acid paper, since GPO' s paper 
procurement system is designed to purchase paper which is the 
least expensive grade available that meets the Government's 
heeds. Approximately 40 percent of the total volume of paper 
used to produce contract printing for GPO is estimated to be 
alkaline. 

The implementation in 1989 of the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) guidelines on paper containing recovered materials does not 
appear to have adversely affected GPO*s ability to obtain 
adequate supplies of alkaline paper. 

The JCP and GPO believe that alkaline paper is available in 
sufficient supply, and at competitive prices, to provide for 
increased printing of Government documents designated as having 
enduring value. Many Government publications apparently are 
already being printed on such paper. 

What is lacking at this time are operational mechanisms to 
identify those Government publications of enduring value that 
should be printed on alkaline paper, and to ensure that available 
alkaline paper stocks are matched with all printing that requires 
such paper. This plan details several steps that the JCP and GPO 
will take in fiscal years 1990 and 1991 to establish and monitor 
the effectiveness of such mechanisms. 
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Backaround 



In Congressional hearings last year on paper permanency. 
Senator Claiborne Pell observed that the United States faces 

a silent crisis because of the self-destruction of the 
acidic papers on which books and other publications 
have been printed since the jnid-19th century. The 
preservation of the whole record and literary output of 
the most remarkable century of human experience to date 
is in jeopardy and we should do everything we can to 
extinguish the smokeless fire and prevent its spread,^ 

According to various estimates, from 75 million to 77 million 
volumes or a quarter of the total holdings in American research 
libraries are deteriorating due to publication on acid paper. At 
least 10 million of these books and periodicals are unique 
copies. In some collections, as many as 4 0 percent of the total 
volumes may be in danger of being lost because of embrittled 
paper. High embrittlement rates have been reported by many of 
the libraries housing the Nation's major research collections, 
including the Library of Congress, the libraries at Stanford and 
Yale Universities, the New York Public Library, and the National 
Library of Medicine.^ 

Book preservation programs involve several approaches, including 
repairing, restoring, rebinding or boxing the original, or 
reformatting the entire publication. Reformatting has become a 
widely accepted alternative, typically involving conversion of 
the original publication to microfiche, although other 
technologies, including optical disks, are also being employed. 
At an average conversion cost of $60.00 per volume, however, 
microfiche reformatting is an expensive alternative. Another 
alternative, diethyl zinc deacidif ication, which uses a 
technology patented by the Library of Congress, results in a 
preservation cost of $3.50-$5.00 per volume. Given the extent 
of the deterioration that has occurred in many large research 
and general literature collections, the total projected cost of 
using these preservation methods may run into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

To avoid preservation costs for books published today, the book 
publishing and library communities and other concerned citizens 
have urged that greater use be made of alkaline paper. Alkaline 
paper has a much longer life than acid paper (typically more than 
200 years, compared to the 50-year average life of acid paper), 
because the chemicals that tend to cause degradation at acid 
pH's have either been significantly reduced or totally removed 
from the paper production process. 5/ 
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The call for increased use of alkaline paper in the publishing 
industry has coincided with its increased availability, due to 
changes in the papermaking process arising principally from the 
introduction of synthetic sizing chemicals. The use of calcium 
carbonate filler (an alkaline salt) and alkaline sizing resins in 
lieu of the combined use of alum (aluminum sulfate, an acid salt) 
and rosin as paper sizing permits a change in papermaking 
chemistry from the traditionally acid pH levels of 4.5-5.5 to the 
neutral (pH of 7.0) or alkaline side (pH greater than 7.0) of the 
pH scale. The changeover to alkaline paper production methods 
can generate significant economic benefits for paper 
manufacturers in terms of decreased production costs, while 
yielding paper with improved opacity and comparable strength and 
printability. The finished product can be sold at prices that 
are competitive with paper produced by acid production 
methods.^ 

There is a general consensus today that U.S. paper mills are 
increasingly converting to alkaline production processes, 
although precise information about the extent of actual and 
planned mill conversions throughout the industry is difficult to 
obtain. However, there are indications that industrywide 
conversion to date has been extensive, reaching and perhaps 
exceeding 30 percent. 7/ 

U.S. Government publications represent a significant component of 
the annual contribution to library research and general 
literature holdings. To ensure that this body of information 
remains accessible to future generations. Congress has taken 
steps to develop a national paper preservation policy. Two 
bills, S.J. Res. 57 (Senator Claiborne Pell) and H.J. Res. 226 
(Rep. Pat Williams) would establish such a policy by encouraging 
Federal agencies and the private sector publishing industry to 
ensure that publications of enduring value are printed on acid- 
free paper. Hearings conducted by the Subcommittee on Science, 
Research and Technology, House of Representatives, in May 1989 
explored this issue. These actions generally reflect the 
transition to alkaline papers currently being pursued by other 
governments . 2/ 



There is a significant body of knowledge today about the 
requirements for paper permanency, arising principally from 
studies conducted by William J. Barrow in the late 1950 's. 
Permanency is ensured by manufacturing methods which provide 
paper with greater folding endurance, tear resistance, and color 
retention over prolonged periods. These properties are described 
by the American National Standards Institute (ANSI) standard for 
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permanent paper (ANSI Z39. 48-1984) . The ANSI standard has been 
incorporated into a JCP paper specification, JcP A-270, for 
permanent paper. 



Current discussions of book preservation frequently confuse the 
interchangeability of the terras "acid-free," "alkaline," and 
"permanent" papers. For example, S.J. Ren. 57 and H.J. Res. 226 
call for a national policy on "acid-free, permanent" paper. 

While the terms "acid-free" and "alkaline" are generally 
interchangeable, the term "permanent" is not. "Acid-free" paper 
and "alkaline" paper are understpod to refer to printing papers 
manufactured by production processes resulting in paper with a 
specifically acid-free (neutral pH) or specifically alkaline pH 
(pH greater than 7.0) value. The trade literature on the 
manufacturing of paper by non-acidic production processes refers 
to all such paper generically as "alkaline" paper, since acidity 
in paper is eliminated by the introduction of alkaline chemicals 
into the papermaking processes. The literature does not 
distinguish "acid-free" papermaking processes from "alkaline" 
processes. Hence, the term "acid- free" is relevant primarily to 
the focus of Government paper policy on eliminating acidity as a 
threat to paper longevity. 

Together, "acid-free" and "alkaline" papers are in significantly 
greater abundance than "permanent" papers, a subset of non-acidic 
papers that are specifically manufactured for archival purposes, 
containing either a neutral or alkaline pH value, and with the 
folding, tear resistance, and color retention properties 
designated by the JCP A-270 paper specification. These are 
currently considered specialty papers. 

Thus, while all paper meeting the JCP A-270 paper specification 
is either technically acid-free or technically alkaline, not all 
acid-free and alkaline papers available on the market today meet 
the requirements of JCP A-270. Thus, they cannot be considered 
truly permanent papers. Most mills are producing paper in which 
the fiber has been supplemented with precipitated calcium 
carbonate filler. These papers will print well, but many do not 
possess the greater fiber strength and folding properties that 
are required of paper manufactured with optimum archival 
properties. While they will indeed survive much longer than acid 
papers, their lower fiber strength does not qualify them as truly 
permanent papers. 

This report discusses the use of alkaline paper in U.S. 
Government printing, based on the assumption that the terms 
"acid-free" and "alkaline" are synonymous from the standpoint of 
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assuring increased paper longevity. It focuses on the on-going 
replacement of acid papers by alkaline papers under the current 
JCP paper standards. The use of the term "permanent" paper is 
restricted to those papers specifically meeting the industry 
standard for permanency, as contained in JCP A-270. 

This report assumes that alkaline papers currently available on 
the market are sufficient to meet most Government requirements 
for documents that are destined for library and research 
collections. Papers meeting the JCP A-270 paper specification 
for permanency are assumed to be needed only for those Government 
documents requiring optimum archival capabilities. 



The public printing and documents chapters of Title 44, U.S. 
Code, require GPO to fulfill the printing and binding needs of 
the Federal Government and distribute Government publications to 
the public. Sections 501 and 502 of Title 44 require GPO to 
provide printing and binding searvices for Congress, Federal 
agencies, and the Judiciary through in-house production and 
commercial procurement. Major GPO products include the 
Congressional Record and all other printing required by Congress, 
the Federal Register , U.S. passports, U.S. Postal Searvice postal 
cards, books, pamphlets, forms, and a wide range of other graphic 
arts products. GPO also supplies blank paper to Federal agencies 
in the Washington, DC, area under the authority of section 1121. 

Government publications are distributed by GPO's Superintendent 
of Documents through 'distribution to recipients designated by law 
(Title 44, various sections); distribution to recipients 
designated by publishing agencies (section 17 01) ; sales to the 
public (section 1702); and through the Depository Library Program 
(section 1902) . In addition. Title 44 assigns the responsibility 
for indexing and preparing a catalog of Government documents to 
the Superintendent of Documents (sections 1710 and 1711) , and 
provides for the distribution by the Superintendent of Documents 
of Government publications to foreign libraries, under the 
administration of the Library of Congress (section 1719) . 

For fiscal year 1989, GPO printed or procured 1.9 billion 
publications on nearly 346,000 printing orders. This work was 
performed for Congress and approximately 135 customer Federal 
agencies. Over 293,000 of these printing orders were fulfilled 
by procurement from the commercial printing industry. Of the 
98.1 million pounds of paper issued by GPO*s central office plant 
in fiscal year 1989, 4 3 percent was supplied to Government 
agencies and 57 percent was used for in-house printing. 
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Superintendent of Docuinents operations distributed approximately 
99 million copies of Government publications during fiscal year 
1989 through the Statutory and Agency Distribution Programs 
(30.5 million copies), the Sales of Publications Program 
(25 million copies) , Consumer Information Sales operated on a 
reimbursable basis for the General Services Administration 
(19.7 million copies), the Depository Library Program 
(23.5 million copies, excluding distribution performed by 
agencies operating under depository agreements with GPO) , free 
and sales distribution of the Federal Register (9.4 million 
copies) , and publications distributed through the International 
Exchange Program (0.7 million copies) . In addition, the 
Superintendent of Documents received approximately 107,000 
publications for classification during the year, and 29,000 
publications for cataloging. 



The Federal Government is a relatively small consumer of the 
total amount of printing and writing papers produced annually in 
the United States, Appendix A shows that approximately 
21.8 million tons of printing and writing paper were produced 
domestically in 1988, the most recent year for which total 
Government paper consumption data is available. Of that amount, 
approximately 485.7 thousand tons were purchased by the 
Government, yielding a Government consumption rate of 
approximately 2.2 percent for the year. There was a similar 
consumption rate for 1987. 

Title 44 establishes the provisions under which GPO buys paper. 
Section 509 provides that the JCP "shall fix upon standards of 
paper for different descriptions of public printing and 
binding." GPO*s obligations under these statutes are to buy 
paper ordered against the JCP paper specifications, test it for 
compliance with the specifications, and supply bidders with 
appropriate samples. The JCP paper specifications are 
established around those papers that are readily available on the 
commercial market which are the least expensive grade suitable 
for the Government's use. 

The current JCP paper specifications include over 75 
specifications for a wide variety of papers, ranging from 
newsprint, book publishing and map papers, to parchment, fine 
writing, and copier papers, as shown in Appendix B. 

As noted above, the JCP A-270 paper specification offers the 
Government user the assurance that the product satisfies the 
criteria of ANSI Z39. 48-1984 for permanent, archival quality 
paper. JCP A-270 actually is more stringent than the ANSI 
standard, since it requires minimum strength properties that are 
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described as optional in the ANSI standard. In addition, the JCP 
is evaluating another specification, JCP A~61, for a smooth 
finish, high-quality alkaline offset book paper. 



Appendix C shows that during fiscal year 1989, GPO purchased 
approximately 93.3 million pounds of paper for in-house use and 
use by Federal agencies in the Washington, DC, area. Paper 
purchased by the pound totaled 72.5 million pounds, including 
13.1 million pounds of newsprint. Paper purchased by the sheet 
totaled 1.5 billion sheets (or approximately 20.8 million 
pounds). With the exception of newsprint, which is used 
primarily for printing the Congressional Record and the Federal 
Register and is purchased on annual contracts, the majority of 
the paper GPO buys is against quarterly term contracts. 

The 46.8 million pounds of paper purchased against quarterly term 
contracts were book printing papers (37.5 million pounds), 
writing papers (2.6 million pounds), map papers (2.5 million 
pounds), and other papers (4.2 million pounds), as shown in 
Appendix D. The 1.215 billion sheets purchased against quarterly 
term contracts were copier paper (1.205 billion sheets), paper 
for postal cards (7 million sheets) , and other papers (3 million 
sheets), as shown in Appendix E.IQ/ 

During 1989, GPO*s average monthly inventory of paper was 
33.4 million pounds, with a high of 35.4 million pounds recorded 
in July 1989 and a low of 31.2 million pounds recorded in January 
1989. The average turnover rate for items stored in inventory 
was 164 calendar days, equating to 2.23 turnovers per item 
annually. Some items, including book publishing paper, turned 
over at a much faster rate. 

Most GPO printing is performed under contract by commercial 
printers. There is no data available on the precise amount of 
paper consumed by these printers. Based on an analysis of 
products produced for fiscal year 1988, however, GPO estimates 
that approximately 660.8 million pounds of paper were consumed in 
printing performed under GPO contracts that year. This volume is 
assumed to have been relatively stable for fiscal year 1989. 

Approximately 62 percent of the papers specified for G?0 printing 
contracts is 50 lb. offset book paper. Other primary varieties 
of papers used are 60 lb. offset book, 20 lb. writing, 25 lb. 
newsprint, and specialty papers and boards- 
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GPO Alkaline Pape r Purchases 



During fiscal year 1989, 57 percent of the total amount of paper 
purchased by the pound against quarterly term contracts was from 
mills known to use alkaline production processes. Paper 
purchased by the pound is used primarily for book-publishing and 
related purposes. This data is shown in Appendix F, 

Only 3 percent of the paper purchased by the sheet against 
quarterly term contracts was from alkaline mills, due to the 
predominance of copier paper, which is manufactured primarily by 
acid papermaking processes (although some copier paper 
manufacturers from which GPO purchases sych paper have recently 
converted to alkaline manufacturing processes) . This data is 
also shown in Appendix F, 

Alkaline paper was present in relatively the same proportion in 
the paper purchased by GPO in 1988, as shown in Appendix G. An 
assumption can be made that similar proportions of alkaline paper 
were present in the paper purchased on the open market during 
both fiscal years. r 

Variances in the percentage of alkaline paper purchased between 
one quarterly peiiod and the next are due to paper market 
conditions. 

Appendices H and I provide a breakdown, by JCP paper 
specification, of the amount of alkaline and acid paper purchased 
against GPO quarterly term contracts in 1989. Approximately 
61 percent of the printing papers covered by category A of the 
specifications, used primarily for book publishing, were from 
alkaline mills. For paper meeting the A-55 specification, which 
represented the largest amount of paper purchased by the pound 
against a single specification in 1989, approximately 65 percent 
was purchased from alkaline "mills. 

The pH requirements of the current JCP paper specifications are 
set at levels sufficient to guarantee maximxim competition in 
Government paper purchases. Except for JCP A-270 and A-61 
(currently under consideration) , none of the specifications which 
specify pH values currently requires alkaline paper. Paper 
purchased against JCP A-55, for example, requires a minimum pH 
value of 4.5, in the traditionally acid range, yet significant 
quantities of this paper are available with an alkaline pH while 
still meeting all other requirements of the specification. 

The preponderance of alkaline paper among the 1989 contract 
purchases of paper by the pound indicates that it was available 
on the market in sufficient quantities to ensure its procurement 
at prices that were competitive with acid papers. 
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. ^ 2^aline PftP^^-r Purchases bv GPO Printing CglfltraCtPrg 

There is no data on the volume of alkaline paper used GPO's 
printing contractors. Estimates aust be derived fro. data on the 
cresence of alkaline paper on the market, currently estiBated at 
betwee^ao percent and 40 percent of the total volume of ^prxntxng 
and writing paper available (»«« note 6) . 

such estimates must be qualified by several factors however. 
First, GPO's printing contractors tend to buy paper in smaller 
lots than GPO, so it is not reasonable to assume in ^^^^^ 
that they are experiencing alkaline paper purchases in the sa»e 
proportion that has been experienced by GPO. Second, the 
presence of alkaline paper marketwide may have no ^^^^2^^°^^^^^ 
what paper a printing contractor purchases, since in the absence 
of a printing requirement for alkaline paper a contractor is most 
likely to continue -to purchase paper from the most cost--ef fective 
supplier regardless of its acid or alkaline pH value, il/ 

on the other hand, the preponderant use of offset book papers by 
GPO's contractors strongly suggests that significant amounts are 
alkaline, since it is in these papers that GPO has «een ji 
significant alkaline presence. Thus, GPO estimates that 
approximately 40 percent of the paper used by GPO • s contractors , 
or about 264.3 million pounds (based on 1988 estimates), is 
likely to be alkaline. 

qPQ Alkalin ff Paper Usage 

No data is currently available to indicate the numbers and types 
of publications that are being printed on alkaline paper by GPO 
and GPO' s printing contractors. However, because of the a^iounts 
of alkaline paper available to GPO and to GPO's contractors, GPO 
has been able to meet requests for its use. 

Agencies have been specifying requests for alkaline paper on 
their printing requisitions submitted to GPO (Standard Form 1) , 
although the extent of these requests, which fall outside of 
existing SF-1 reporting procedures, is not known. More 
Important, it appears that GPO's available alkaline paper stocks 
have been used in printing without the submission of specific 
requests for its use. 

GPO has also been able to meet requests for papers requiring the 
JCP A-270 specification. The Library of Congress and the 
National Library of Medicine currently have printing programs 
that require the use of these papers. Permanent paper has been 
used in Congressional printing. The recent jipgrapnigfll . ^ ^ 
n t^^n^n^v of ty^^ united Sta^ T-T ^n^n-... . 1774^1989 was printed on 
paper meeting the JCP A-270 specification. 
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Currently, th«r« arc no provisions for aaklng an imprint on 
Govemaant publications which would indicats vhsthsr alkalins or 
pemanent papar has b«sn ussd. 

I^rvagitorv Library and Intamatio nal Eacchanaft Distribution 

Since 3 977, when GPO began converting publications to Microfiche 
to achieve savings in printing and postag-ft costs, the Majority of 
Govermient docuaents distributed by GPO to depository libraries 
and foreign libraries has been in microfiche. Appendix J shows 
that in fiscal year 1989, 61 percent of all publication copies 
distributed through the Depository Library Program, and 
88 percent of all copies distributed through the International 
Exchange Program, were in Microfiche forMt. 

Given the significant presence of alkaline paper in the nix of 
papers used by GPO and GPO printing contractors today, an 
assumption can be made that, since fiscal year 1988, a sizeable 
proportion of the publications distributed through the Depository 
Library and International Exchange programs in paper format were 
printed on alkaline paper. Publications printed on permanent 
paper meeting the JCP A-270 specification have also been 
distributed, but only where publishing. agencies have specified 
the use of such paper in their printing requisitions. 

iBPact Qf EPA Guidelines on Recovered Materials 

In June 1989, GPO implemented an affirmative program for the 
procurement of newsprint, catalog/directory, high-grade printing 
and writing papers, and paperboard containing recovered 
materials, following guidelines issued by tho Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) that month pursuant to section 6002(e) of 
the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act of 1976, as amended. 

The Act requires Federal agencies to procure paper and paper 
products composed of the highest percentage of recovered 
materials practicable, and to develop programs to assure that 
such papers are purchased to the maximum practicable extent. The 
Act provides four criteria for determining "practicability:" (1) 
performance in accordance with specific applications; (2) 
availability at a reasonable price; (3) availability within a 
reasonable period of time; and (4) maintenance of a satisfactory 
level of competition in paper purchases. 

GPO»s program was implemented in consultation with the JCP. The 
program was made effective with the August 1, 1989, quarterly 
paper term contract. 

GPO currently requires a minimum percentage of postconsumer 
recovered materials or waste paper, as established by the EPA 
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quidelines, in the various grades of paper purchased for in-house 
use or supplied to Federal agencies. For ten grades of paper 
fe a brown papers, corrugated boxes, recycled paperboard) , 
fVol's percent to 80 percent of postconsumer recovered materials 
are required. For 33 other grades of paper (e.g., offset book 
printing papers, writing papers, envelopes, cover stocK) , a 
50-percent minimum content of waste paper is required. 

For papers purchased by GPO, contracts will only be awarded to 
paper suppliers who meet the requirements recovered 
Materials. This policy applies only to the first bidding. If 
contractor responses are insufficient or unresponsive to the 
first bidding, a second bidding will consider papers made of 
virgin fibers. However, GPO has. received nearly total coverage 
on its solicitations of bids for paper contracts covered by the 
EPA guidelines, and no second bidding has been required. 

in GPO's Printing Procurement Program, the EPA minimum content 
guidelines have been implemented successfully for all 
commercially-performed jobs procured under term contract and 
sealed bid .procedures. These represent the vast majority of the 
work procured annually by GPO, in terms of both procurement 
actions and dollar value. Jobs procured by GPO under small 
purchase procedures (representing/ about one-sixth 
jobs procured each year, and still less in terms of dollar value) 
currently are exempt from the EPA guidelines in order to ensure 
responsive and timely production schedules. However, continued 
movement in the paper industry toward increased P^°f^^^^°" . 
paper containing recovered materials should eventually make this 
exemption unnecessary. 

As Appendices K and L show, the proportion of alkaline paper- 
purchased by GPO subsequent to the implementation of the EPA 
guidelines has varied, although it has remained strong. 
Approximately 76 percent of the paper bought by the pound against 
the quarterly term contract beginning August 1, 1989, was 
alkaline. This volume exceeded the average annual percentage of 
alkaline paper purchased for the entire preceding fiscal year. 
The proportion of alkaline paper declined to 40 P^^^«"\5°^ P?Pf 
purchased by the pound for the quarterly tenn contract beginning 
November 1, 1989. 

With only two quarterly periods of data, GPO attributes the 
variance to pajer market conditions rather than the capability of 
the industry to produce alkaline paper containing recovered 
materials. 
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Plan for increased Alkal ine Pao^r Tiflaq^ 

The JCP and GPO have developed the following plan to; 

o identify the extent, source, and types of archival type 

printing matter produced in-house and acquired commercially 
by GPO or other agencies; ^ 

o ensure that alkaline paper is used in printing Government 
publications designated as having enduring value; and 

o provide for accurate reporting of alkaline paper usage. 

The plan is based on use of regular alkaiine paper stocks, but 
S^^T^n^! permanent paper meeting the requirements 

of JCP A-270 whe^^r it is specifically requested. 

Plan Elenen^g 

P^PPsitorv Li^r^rv and Publishing Xaencv siirvpy Libraries 
served by the Depository Library Program will be surveyed 
by GPO to determine which acquisitions currently being 
received in paper format are considered to be of enduring 
value, and thus candidates for alkaline paper use. 

GPO, in consultation with the JCP, will coordinate the 
library survey results with agency publishers to provide for 
agency input, and to obtain information on any additional 
publications regarded as having enduring value. 

Subsequently, GPO will establish a mechanism to ensure that 
printing requisitions reviewed for inclusion in the 
Depository Library Program, which meet the requirements for 
enduring value established by the final survey results 
include the appropriate requirement for alkaline paper' 
Such a requirement will involve the entire printing run of 
each designated publicatiion. 

(2) JCP gUid^lingff.- with GPO assistance, the JCP will prepare 
and issue guidelines on the uses of alkaline and permanent 
papers an the printing of Government publications designated 
as having enduring value. The guidelines, to be circulated 
by GPO's Customer Service Department to agency publishers, 
and by GPO's Library Programs Service to depository 
libraries, will be designed to inform and assist agency 
publishers, agency printing officers, and depository 

iS"^^*"^' "^^^ guidelines will include definitions of 
alkaline paper and permanent paper, and will establish 
general qualifications for determining "enduring value." 
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Revised cpo Form 3868 . GPO Form 3868, "Notification of 
Intent to Publish," will be revised to provide for a 
standard check-off space to indicate whether the publication 
is intended by the issuing agency to be of enduring value. 

Revised SF-1 . Standard Form 1, used by agencies to submit 
requisitions for printing by GPO, will be revised to include 
a standard check-off space for agencies to denote 
requisitions for publications with enduring value, and to 
select alkaline stocks for printing. 

Paper Inventory and Job Plann ing Procedures, The JCP and 
GPO will review GPO in-plant paper inventory and joh 
planning and scheduling procedures to ensure that alkaline 
paper stocks are matched to all printing 3obs requiring such 
paper. 

GPO Printing Contractors . Requirements for alkaline paper 
usage in pr' ' ications with enduring value, where 
applicable, 111 be made part of GPO*s contracts for 
procuring minting from private sector printers. 
App- -^jriate changes will be made to contracting 
spe^.ifications, and appropriate testing procedures will be 
developed by GPO's Quality Control and Technical Department 
to Tonitor contractor compliance with alkaline paper 
requirements . 

Agency Notificat ' Customer agencies, including 

Congressional " ?es, will be notified by a GPO Circular 
Letter of the v/ . ility of alkaline stocks through GPO. 
Agencies will be i..^ormed of the option to specify such 
stocks on printing requisitions submitted for publications 
designat*^ ' by the publishers as having enduring value. 



Imprint . xhe JCP and GPO will review the co».-ept of an 
imprint to indicate whether Government publicatx.rs have 
been ^-^inted on alkaline paper or permanent paper. The 
impr: would be useful to librarians in identifying 
materials suitable for long-term archival usage. The 
imprint will be provided only for identification purposes 
and will not constitute a guarantee of paper longevity, 
since longevity can be affected by many factors beyond GPO s 
control . 

fiu pplies of Bl?>nk Pap *>r to Federal Agencies > GPO will 
develop procedures to inform Federal agencies of the 
availability of alkaline paper through GPO, and to supply 
such paper, either directly or by direct mill shipments, to 
agencies . 
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(10) JCP Pape r Specifications . JCP and GPO will review all 
current and new JCP paper specifications for opportunities 
to incorporate requirements designed to ensure increased 
alkaline paper usage by the Government with nininal cost 
impact . 

(11) Control and Rep orting Mechanisms . GPO will establish 
appropriate control and reporting mechanisms to monitor the 
implementation of these initiatives. 



(1) As of May 1, 1990, all mills supplying paper to GPO will be 
required to provide GPO with information on whether the 
mills utilize alkaline or acid processes to prodr ::e the 
paper. 

(2) The JCP/GPO review of GPO's inventory and job planning and 
scheduling procedures will be initiated in fiscal year 
1990, with changes resulting from the review to be 
implemented by fiscal year 1991. 

(3) Actions to initiate the survey of depository libraries and 
publishing agencies will be initiated in fiscal year 1990, 
with completion set for fiscal year 1991. 

(4) The survey findings will provide the basis for establishing 
guidelines on "enduring value," which will be included in 
the JCP guidelines on paper longevity and the use of 
alkaline paper in Government printing. The guidelines are 
projected to be issued to depository libraries and agencies 
in fiscal year 1991. 

(5) The issuance of the JCP guidelines in fiscal year 1991 will 
be accompanied by the agency notification letter regarding 
the availability of alkaline stocks for Government printing. 

(6) Action to revise the SF-1, GPO Form 3868, and GPO 
contracting procedures, will b« initiated in fiscal year 
1990. These will not be implemented until the completion and 
issuance of the JCP guidelines, and agency notification 

, letter in fiscal year 1991. 

(vy^tetion to revise the procedures for supplying paper to 
agencies will be initiated in fiscal year 1990, with 
implementation projected for fiscal year 1991, 

(8) The concept of an imprint will be submitted to the JCP for 
review. The review of current and new paper specifications 
will be conducted on an on-going basis. 



Implemen tation Schedule 
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GPO will provide annual reports to Congress, concurrent with 
appropriations submissions, on alkaline paper usage in 
Government printing and on the status of the ij^i^^^^i^fs 
proposed in this plan. All initiatives are scheduled to be 
implemented by the end of fiscal year 1991. 
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representing 18 percent of the country's papermaking capability, 
are now using [alkaline papermaking processes] .but further 
improvements ... are leading the industry toward major conversions 
in the future" (p. 29) . 

However, Wiley reported earlier that "some 30% of the U.S. mills 
making fine paper grades already have converted to alkaline 
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sizing" (p. 43). According to the same article, "P^i£^_|aEeE 
estimates that of the current 45,500 tpd [tons P^^^^^^l 
and uncoated free-sheet grades produced on nearly 300 machines in 
the U.S., approximately 30% is made under alkaline or neutral 
conditions and another 30% is on trial, with hopes of reaching 
full production. The remainder of free-sheet in the U S. is 
manufactured by mills that are either studying the process or 
have tried and rejected it" (p. 48) . 

The consensus of these sources and others appears to be that 
approximately 30 percent of the industry has converted to 
alkaline papermaking processes. There are still other sources, 
although unconfirmed, which indicated that industrywide 
conversion will approach 40 percent in the near future. 

The paucity of information in this area is cited in pending 
legislation to establish a national policy on permanent papers. 
Both S.J. Res 57 and H,J. Res. 226 would encourage that 
"[rleliable statistics be produced by public or private 
institutions on the present production of acid free permanent 
papers and the volume of production required to meet the 
[requirements of] the national policy..." 

8/ The United Kingdom has adopted a policy that all of its 
government papers be printed on acid-free paper. See statement 
of Senator Claiborne Pell, "Preservation of Print" Hearings, p. 
3. The Canadian government recently completed a study on the use 
of alkaline paper for government printing. See "Report on the 
Runability of Alkaline Paperstocks within the National Printing 
Bureau," Canadian Government Printing Services (September 1989). 
Vincent reports that "more than 65 percent of Europe «s paper 
production is alkaline" (p. 29). 

9/ See S. Bruce Scaggs, "The U.S. Government Printing Office 
Perspective on the Use of Alkaline Paper," TAPPI Pr9ceedj,pqs , 
p. 111? GPO testimony before the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Appropriations, Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, Hearings on Legislative Branch Appropriations 
for 1990, Part 2 (February 2, 1989), p. 599; and statement of „ 
Joseph E. Jenifer, Acting Public Printer, "Preservation of Print 
Hearings, p. 84. 

10/ Analysis is focused on paper purchased against quarterly 
term contracts because the contracts provide the most complete 
information on mill sources. Given the significant presence of 
alkaline papers on the current market, however, an assumption can 
be made that alkaline paper is present in relatively the same 
proportion in paper bought through open market purchases. 
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11/ The fact that GPO is buying alkaline paper at rates that 
greatly exceed the current acknowledged marketwide presence of 
«uch paper is an indication of its cost-effectiveness rather than 
the result of a requirement for alkaline paper. 
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APPENDIX A 

1988 PRINTING AND WRITING PAPER ESTIMATES 



Total domestic 
production of printing 
and writing paper 

Paper purchased by GPO 
for in-house use and 
Federal agencies in the 
Washington, DC, area 

Paper used by commercial 
printers performing on 
GPO contracts 

Paper purchased by GSA 
for agencies outside of 
the Washington, DC area 

Total Government consumption 485,700 



% of total domestic production 
consumed by Government 



Sources : Total domestic production: American Paper Institute. 

Purchases by GPO and GPO contractors: Quality Control 
and Technical Department, GPO. GSA data includes 
purchases of fine and printing papers and xerographic 
papers only, per Office of Supplies and Paper Products 
Commodity Center, GSA, cited in Environment and Natural 
Resources Policy Division, Congressional Research 
Service, "Federal Paper Procurement," memorandum dated 
November 7, 1989- 



Tons 
21.793.600 

45,900 
330,400 
1Q9-400 
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APPENDIX B 



JCP PAPER SPECIFICATIONS 



A. 



Printing Paper 



JCP A-10 Newsprint 

JCP A-20 Machine-Finish Book 

JCP A-25 Keat-Set Web Offset Machine Finish Book 
JCP A-50 Machine-^Finish Book End 
JCP A-55 Heat-Set Web Offset Book 
JCP A-60 Offset Book 

JCP A-65 Light Weight Heat-Set Web Offset Book (Bible Paper) 

JCP A-70 Groundwood Offset Book 

JCP A-72 Flexural Offset Book • 

JCP A-75 Light Weight Offset Book (Bible Paper 

JCP A-80 Opacified Offset Book 

JCP A-90 Vellum-Finish Book, V?hite and Colored 

JCP A-lOO Antique Book 

JCP A-110 50% Antique Book 

JCP A-120 50% Laid Antique Book 

JCP A-Z65 Heat-Set Web Offset Coated Book 

JCP A- 170 Litho Coated Book 

JCP A-180 Litho Coated Book 

JCP A-205 Litho Coated Book 

JCP.A-220 Water-Resistant (Text) Book 

JCP A-23 5 (Publication Grade) Matte Coated Offset 

JCP A-240 Matte Coated Offset Book 

JCP A-250 Laid-Antique Finish Book, White and Colored 
JCP A-260 Dull Coated Offset Book 
JCP A-270 Uncoated Permanent Paper 

B. Mimeograph Paper 

JCP B-10 Mimeograph, White and Colored 
JCP B-20 25% Mimeograph 

C. Duplicator Copy Paper, Liquid Process 

JCP C-10 Duplicator Copy, Liquid Process, White and Colored 
D- Writing Paper 

JCP D-10 Writing, White and Colored 
JCP D-15 Writing, Tablet Grade 
JCP D-50 100% Fine Writing 

E. Map Paper 

JCP E-10 50% Map, Lithographic-yinish 

JCP E-20 High Wet Strength Map, Lithographic-Finish 
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J CP E-30 Offset Map, Lithographic- Finish 

JCP E-40 Chemical Wood Map, Lithographic-Finish 

JCP E-50 50% Chaxrt, Lithographic-Finish 

JCP E-60 100% Chart, Lithographic-Finish 

F. Manifold Paper 

JCP F-10 Manifold, White and Colored 

JCP F-20 25% Manifold 

JCP F-30 25% Glazed Manifold 

G. Bond Paper 
JCP G~10 Bond 

JCP G~15 Groundwood Forms Bond 

JCP G-20 Translucent Bond 

JCP G-30 Mimeograph Bond 

JCP G-40 25% Bond, White and Colored 

JCP G-50 25% Translucent Bond 

JCP G-60 25% Opacified Bond, White and Buff 

JCP G-7 0 50% Bond 

JCP G-80 100% Bond 

H. 100% Parchment Deed 

JCP H-10 100% Parchment Deed 
J. Iiedger Paper 

JCP J- 10 Ledger, White and Colored 
JCP J-2 0 25% Ledger 
JCP J-30 100% Ledger 

K. Index Paper 

JCP K~10 Index, White and Colored 

JCP K-20 25% Index, White and Colored 

JCP K-30 100% Cream-White Index 



L« Cover Paper 



JCP 
JCP 
JCP 



L-10 
L~20 
L-3 0 



JCP L-40 
JCP L-50 
JCP L-60 



Litho Coated Cover, White and India tint 
Vellum-Finish Cover, White and Colored 
Cloth-Lined Cover, White and Colored 
Laid-Antique Finish Cover, White and Colored 
Matte Coated Cover 
Dull Coated Cover 
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M. Manila Pape r 

JCP M-iO Manila 

K. Kraft Paper 

JCP N-10 No. 2 Kraft 

O. MiscellimeoUB Paper 

JCP 0-10 Gummed, Conventional Adhesive 
JCP 0-12 Gummed, Special Adhesive 
J-CP 0-25 Optical Character Recognition (OCR) 
JCP 0-4 0 Latex Saturated Surface Coated* 
JCP 0-5 0 Masking, Photolithographic (Coated) 

JCP O-60 Plain Copier, Xerographic, White, Natural, and Colored 
P. Tag Board 

JCP P-IC High-Finish Manila Tag 

Q. Cardboard 

JCP Q-10 Manila Board 

JCP Q-20 Railroad Board, White and Colored 
JCP Q-50 Chemical Wood Board, Colored 

JCP Q-60 United States Postal Card, White and Colored 

JCP Q-7 0 Gray Folding Bristol 

JCP Q-80 High-Finish Red Wallet Board 

R.. Board 

JCP R-10 Pressboard, Colored 

JCP R-20 Newsboard 

JCP R-30 Book Cover Board 



Source : Joint Committee on Printing 
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APPENDIX C 

TOTAL PAPER PURCHASES BY GPO, 1989 
(PURCHASES BY POUNDS AND SHEETS) 

(November 1, 19 8 8 -October 31, 1989) 



Estimated total pounds purchased 
(purchases by pounds and sheets) : 



93,328,600 



On Contract 

46,833,531 lbs. 

1,215,439,000 sts. 



Open Market 

12,624,070 lbs. 

1:^,060,000 lbs. 
(newsprint) 

286,502,494 sts. 



Total 

59,457,601 lbs. 

13,060,000 lbs. 
(newsprint) 

1,510,941,494 sts. 
(approx. 20, 811,000 
lbs. ) 



Source ; Government Printing Office 
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APPENDIX D 

PAPER PURCHASED AGAINST QUARTERLY TERM CGNTRACTSy 
BY JCP PAPER SPECIFICATION, 1989 

(November 1, 1988~October 31, 1989) 

POUNDS 



JCP 






Soec. 


Pounds 


A~2 5 


1, 


319,967 


A**5 5 




573,726 




16, 


684 ,765 






585,000 






60, 000 


A" U 




19,998 


A 0 




100,000 


A-^20 




20,000 


A~2 4 0 




204,000 


D~10 


1, 


, 528,000 


D-50 




23,500 


E-20 




572,853 


E-30 


1. 


,416,535 


E-40 




510,748 


G-10 




20,000 


G-40 




764 ,000 


G-50 




21,750 


G-70 




98,500 


H-10 




9,984 


J-10 




370,498 


J-20 




63,500 


K-10 




470,000 


L-10 




117,492 


L-20 


1 


,715,216 


L-50 




20,000 


N-10 




33,499 


0-50 




30,000 


LOT 4* 




940,000 


LOT 40** 




540.000 


Total 


46 


,833,531 



* Catalog paper 
** Fosdic paper 



Source ; Government Printing Office 
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PAPER PURCHASED AGAINST QUARTERLY TERM COHTRACTS, 
BY JCP PAPER SPECIFICATIOH, 1989 





(November 1, 1988-October 


31, 1989) 




SHEETS 




JCP 




Sheets 


K-10 
K-20 
O-60 
Q-20 
Q-60 
R-20 
R-30 




708,000 
1,835,000 
1,205,400,000 
13,500 
7, 050,000 
369,000 
63,500 


Total 




1,215,439,000 



Source : Government Printing Office 
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APPENDIX F 



GPO QUARTERLY TERM CONTRACTS: 
PERCENTAGE OF ALKALINE PAPER VS. ACID PAPER PURCHASED 





(Noveinber 1, 1988-October 


31, 


1989) 












POUNDS 










Contract 
Date 


Alkaline 


X 

Total 


Acid 




% 

Total 


Total 




11/1/88 
2/1/89 

/ 1 /ft Q 

V 1/ By 

3/1/89 
Totals 


b , 072 , 492 
5,726,712 
9,584,379 
6.136.227 


4 5 
41 

70 
76 


6,239, 393 
- 8. 078,723 
4, 087,688 
1.907.917 


55 
59 
30 
24 


11,311,885 
13 ,805,435 
13,672,067 
8 .044^144 


26,519,810 


57 


20, 313,721 


43 


46,833, 


531 








SHEETS 










Contract 
Date 


Alkaline 


% 

Total 


Acid 




% 

Total 


Total 




11/1/88 
2/1/89 
5/1/89 
8/1/89 

Totals 


37 . 872 .000 


9 


299,110, 
236,662 , 
236,741, 
405.053, 


000 
500 
500 

poo 


100 
100 
100 
91 


299, 110,000 
236, 662,500 
236,741,500 
442.925.000 


37,872,000 


3 


1, 177,567, 


000 


97 


1,215,439 


,000 



Source : Government Printing Office 
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XPPEWDIX G 

GPO QUARTERLY TERM CONTRACTS: 
PERCENTAGE OF ALKALINE PAPER VS. ACID PAPER PURCHASED 

(November 1, 1987-October 31, 1988) 



Contract 






% 




% 




Date 


Alkaline 


Total 


Acid 


Total 


Total 


11/1/87 


10, 


946,857 


59 


7,723,163. 


41 


18,670,020 


2/1/88 


8i 


150, or 


53 


7,370,571 


47 


15,520,659 


5/1/88 


9 


490,785 


76 


3,073,597 


24 


12,564,382 


8/1/88 


7 


719.534 


63 


4,501.551 


37 


12.212.085 


Totals 


36 


298,264 


62 


22,668,882 


38 


58,967,146 










SHEETS 






Contract 






% 




% 




Date 


Alkaline 


Total 




Total 


Total 


11/1/87 








192,556,500 


100 


192,556,500 


2/1/88 








231,197,250 


100 


231,197,250 


5/1/88 








167,270,500 


100 


167,270, 500 


8/1/88 








310,917.500 


100 


310.917.500 


Totals 








901,941,750 


100 


901,941,750 



Source : Government Printing Office 
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APPENDIX H 

ALKALINE AND ACID PAPER PURCHASED AGAINST TERM CONTRACTS, 
BY JCP PAPER SPECIFICATION 

(November 1, 1988-October 31, 1989) 



POUNDS 









%■ 
% 








% 






Sdcc » 


Alkaline 


^orai 




Acid 






iovai 




660 , 


000 


DU 




659 , 


967 


50 




3 19 , 967 


ADD 


12 , 045 , 


349 


OD 


*> t 


528 , 


377 


3 5 


1 Q 


> D / J , / ^ D 


A~60 


9,510, 


550 


57 


7 , 


174, 


215 


A. t 


lb , 


1 OOn , / OD 


A— 80 


435, 


000 


74 




150, 


000 


2 6 




Do D , UUU 


A~110 










60, 


000 


100 




60 , 000 


A~ 120 










19 , 


, 998 


100 




1 O OOO 


A-180 


40, 


000 


40 




60, 


,000 


60 




100 , 000 


A-220 










20, 


,000 


100 




20,000 


A-240 


204, 


, 000 


100 












204 000 


D-10 


1, 528, 


,000 


100 












, 528,000 


D-50 


23, 


, 500 


100 












23, 500 


E-20 










572, 


,853 


100 




572,853 


E-30 








1, 


r416, 


,535 


100 


1 


,416,535 


E-40 


87, 


,750 


17 




422, 


,998 


83 




510,748 


G-10 










20, 


,000 


100 




20,000 


G-40 










764, 


,000 


100 




764,000 


G-50 


21, 


,750 


100 












21,750 


G-70 


5, 


, 000 


5 




93, 


, 500 


95 




98,500 


H-10 


9, 


r984 


100 












9,984 


J-10 


300, 


,498 


81 




70 


,000 


19 




370,498 


J-20 










63 


, 500 


100 




63, 500 


K~10 


370, 


, 000 


79 




100 


,000 


21 




470,000 


L-10 


117 


,492 


100 












117,492 


L-20 


1,110 


,937 


6? 




604 


,279 


35 


1 


,715,216 


L-50 


20 


, 000 


100 












20,000 


N-10 










33 


,499 


100 




33,499 


0-50 


30 


,000 


100 












30,000 


LOT 4 










940 


,000 


100 




940,000 


LOT 40 










540 




100 




540.000 


Totals 


26,519 


,810 


57 


20 


,313 


,721 


43 


46 


,833,531 



Source : Government Printing Office 
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APPENDIX I 

ALKALINE AND ACID PAPER PURCHASED AGAINST TERM CONTRACTS, 
BY JCP PAPER SPECIFICATION 

(November 1, 19 88-October 31, 19 89) 



JCP 




% 






% 




Total 


Snec. 


Alkaline 


Total 




Acid 


Total 




K-10 


648,000 


92 




60, 000 


8 




708,000 


K-20 


400,000 


22 


1, 


435, 006 


78 


1, 


835,000 


O-60 


36, 600,000 


3 


1, 168, 


, 800, 000 


97 


1,205, 


, 400,000 


Q-20 








13, 500 


100 




13 , 500 


Q-60 






7. 


, 050, 000 


100 


7, 


,050,000 


R-20 


199,000 


54 




170, 000 


46 




369,000 


R-30 


25.000 


39 




38. 50^^ 


61 




63.500 


Totals 


37, 872,000 


3 


1,177 


, 567, 000 


97 


1,215 


,439,000 


Source: 


Government 


Printing 


Office 
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APPENDIX J 

FORMAT DISTRIBUTION TO LIBRARIES, 
FISCAL YEAR 1989 

DEPOSITORY LIBRARY PROGRAM 

Microfiche % Paper % 

Source copies Total copies Total Total 

GPO 13,726,075 58 9,756,161 42 23,482,236 

DOE* 2,596,186 100 ^ — — 2,596,186 

uses* HZ — 872 .695 100 872 .695 

Totals 16,322,261 61 10,628,856 39 26,951,117 

* The Department of Energy and the U.S. Geological Survey 

distribute documents to depository libraries under agreements 
with GPO. 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

Microfiche % Paper % 

Source copies Total copies Total Total 

GPO 583,810 88 77,483 12 661,293 



Source : Government Printing Office 
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APPEyPIX K 

IMPACT OF EPA GUIDELINES: 
ALKALINE AND ACID PAPER 
PURCHASED AGAINST AUGUST 1989 QUARTERLY TERM CONTRACT, 
BY JCP PAPER SPECIFICATION 

(August 1, 1989-October 31, 1989) 

POUNDS 



JCP 

A~25 
A-55 

A-eo 

A~80 
D-10 
E-30 
G-40 
G-70 
J-10 
J~20 
K-10 
h-20 
N--10 



Alkaline 



2 ,730, 000 
2 ,343 , 279 
100, 000 
302 ,000 



5,000 
99,999 

135, 000 
420,949 



% 

Total 



87 
83 
67 
100 



11 
83 



100 
100 



Acid 

335,967 
400,000 
484 ,000 
50,000 

399 , 200 
157 ,000 
40,000 
20,000 
10,000 



11,750 



% 

Total 

100 
13 
17 

33 

100 
100 
89 
17 
100 



Total 

335,967 
3 , 130,000 
2,827,279 
150,000 
302 , 000 
399 , 200 
157 ,000 
45,000 
119,999 
10,000 
135,000 
420,949 
11,750 



Totals 6,136,227 



76 



1,9 07 ,917 



24 



8,044 , 144 



SHEETS^ 

JCP % % 

Spec. Alkaline Total Acid Total Igtal 

K~10 180,000 100 — — 180,000 

K-20 — — 357,500 100 357,500 

Q-20 — — 13,500 100 13,500 

R-20 99,000 100 — — 99,000 

R-30 — 25,000 100 25 ,000 

Totals 279,000 41 396,000 59 675,000 

* Does not include 442,250,000 sheets of xerographic paper 
because xerographic paper is exempted from the EPA guidelines. 



Source: Government Printing Office 
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APPENDIX L 

IMPACT OF EPA GUIDELINES: 
ALKALINE AND ACID PAPER 
PURCHASED AGAINST NOVEMBER 1989 QUARTERLY TERM CONTRACT, 
BY JCP PAPER SPECIFICATION 

(November 1, 1989--January 31, 1990) 



POUNDS 



JCP 






% 






% 




§pep. 


Alkaline 




Acid 






Total 


A-25 






— 


486 


,000 


100 


486, 000 


A-55 


2,172, 


000 


44 


- 2,713 


,500 


56 


4,885,500 


A~60 


1,687, 


000 


42 


2,329 


,989 


58 


4,016,989 


A-80 


160, 


000 


100 




— 


— 


160, 000 


D-10 


277, 


000 


100 




— 


— 


277, 000 


D-50 


10, 


002 


100 








10, 002 


E-40 








649 


,283 


100 


649,283 


G-40 


20, 


000 


14 


120 


,000 


86 


140, 000 


G-70 


40, 


000 


100 








40, 000 


K-10 








10 


,000 


100 


10,000 


J-10 








67 


,000 


100 


67,000 


J-20 








13 


,500 


100 


13,500 


K-10 








270 


,000 


100 


270, 000 


L-20 


309, 


994 


67 


149 


,999 


33 


459,993 


N-10 








5 


,000 


100 


5, 000 


LOT 40 








80 




100 


80,000 


Totals 


4,675 


996 


40 


6,894 


,271 


60 


11,570,267 


















JCP 






% 






% 




Spec. 


Alkaline 




Acid 




TQtal 


Total 


K-10 


310 


, 000 


100 








310,000 


K-20 








432, 


500 


100 


432,500 


Q-20 








15, 


000 


100 


15, 000 


Q-60 








3, 000, 


000 


100 


3, 000,000 


R-20 










Opo 


100 


90,000 


Totals 


310 


, 000 


8 


3,537, 


500 


92 


3,847,500 



* Does not include 33 7,350,000 sheets of xerographic paper 
because xerographic paper is exempted from the EPA guidelines- 

Source : Government Printing Office 
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Appendix 4, — Other Submissions 

A. NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY (NYPL) 

1. Permanent Paper Committee 

February, 1990 
Testimony Provided to the 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Government Information, 
Justice and Agriculture 

On Behalf of H. J. Res. 2 26 
To Establish a National Policy on Permanent Papers 

By Barbara Goldsmith New York Public Library, Trustee 
Chair of the NYPL Permanent Paper Committee 

(151) 
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Testimony submitted by Barbara Goldsmith, New York Public 
Library Trustee and Chair of the NYPL Permanent Paper Committee 

Under the auspices of the New York Public Library we have 
gathered together a Permanent Paper constituency of over 2,000 of 
the United States' most respected trade book and University press 
publishers, writers, editors and literary agents. In addition, 
we have received the enthusiastic endorsement, active partici- 
pation and support cf thG^ following organizations: PEN (Poets, 
Essayists, Novelists, Non-fiction writers), the Association of 
American Publishers, Poets & Writers, and the Authors Guild, Inc. 
These groups have added to our constituency thousands more 
concerned citizens who are dedicated to the preservation of the 
printed word. On behalf of the Permanent Paper Committee we urge 
the adoption of H.J. Resolution 226 mandating that all 
governmental printing of quality be on Permanent Paper, 

Under separate cover you will be receiving the endorsement 
of Dr. Timothy Healy, The '-'ew York Public Library President, The 
large group we represent would also like us to include some basic 
facts about Permanent Paper: The use of Permanent Paper vastly 
helps eliminate the problem of future paper deterioration. The 
present cost of restoring a detericated brittle book can exceed 
*' ,00, Microfilming a single book can cost approximately $100, 
After mill conversion. Permanent Paper (that lasts approximately 
five hundred years) is usually less expensive to manufacture than 
acidic paper (that self-destructs in approximately three 
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decades). The manufacture of Permanent Paper requires thirty 
percent less water than that of acidic paper and returns the 
water to its source in a less polluted condition. The entire 
process which uses an alkaline additive (calcium carbonate) is 

less corrosive and requires less electrical energy. 

On behalf of the thousands of concerned individuals and 

members of the groups affiliated with our effort, we appeal to 

you to pass H.J. Resolution 226 to help preserve our cultural 

heritage for future generations. 



^53 
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2. President, NYPL 

T««ti»ony SubMittad to; \ 

Sii&comittee on Government InforMtion, Justice and Agriculture 
Government Operations CoxHittee 
United States House of Representatives 

In Support of H.J. Res. 226 
To Establish a National Policy on Permanent Paper 

Dr. Timothy s. Healy 
President, The New York Public Library 



Thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony in 
support of H.J. Res. 226 which establishes a national policy to 
promote the use of alkaline paper. We are pleased that the 
Subcommittee is holding hearings on this important piece of 
legislation and urge prompt action in the House of 
Representatives. H.J. Res. 226 will help to reverse the tragic 
consequences of the widespread practice of printing on acidic 
paper; a practice that threatens our national heritage. 

The New York Public Library has been a national leader in 
the struggle to preserve "brittle" books, with one of the oldest 
and largest preservation programs of its kind in the country. We 
are fighting a losing battle, however, as we witness historical 
records, government records, and the bulk of all publishing in 
this country being printed on a medium that disintegrates within 
30 years. The current level of preservation activity nationwide 
barely makes a dent in the massive problem of deteriorating 
books. The preservation effort can only succeed by attacking the 
problem at the root: the very content of the paper being printed 
upon. 



I 
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Page 2 

Testimony In Support of H.J. Res. 226 

Public awareness of the severity of the probleia of brittle 
books has greatly increased in recent years, and millions of 
dollars in Federal funds have been appropriated to address it. 
Passage of H.J. Res. 226 is needed in order to build on the 
momentum behind the preservation movement, and to create a 
national policy on permanent papers. 
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B. BOARD OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONERS, COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 



TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 226 



The issue of paper permanence deserves concentrated national and 
international attention. THe western world's cultural neritaae 
and collective memory ot the Past ibU years is in danqer ot 
disaoDearinq because ot the acidic paper on which it is recorded. 
To address the slow aisintearation ot this paper trom within, 
more than $iUO,0UU,OUU has already oeen appropriated to deacidity 
or microtilm untold Quantities ot Dooks and documents to preserve 
them and/or their information tor future generations. It we, who 
are in a position to address this crisis at its source, do not 
act now, we will only beaueath a much more massive and costly 
problem than we face today to future generations. 

An Important step, and message to all players in the information 
field (e.q. papermakers, publishers and records creators), can be 
taken by passing House Joint Resolution 226 (as Senate Joint 
Resolution 394 was earlier) on permanent paper tor publications 
and records of enduring value. Enough p-srmanent paper is now 
being produced to satisfy the needs ot publishers and records 
generators throughout this country at a cost approximately the 
same as that for acidic paper. Furthermore, it is estimated that 
fully half the paper mills in the United States will be producing 
permanent paper by 1992. 

Beyond the effect this conversion will have on the life expectan- 
cy ot our papers, records and books, the production of permanent 
paper by paper mills has been shown to be environmentally sound. 
Paper mills, like many other facilities, pollute the environment; 
however, by changing to the production of permanent paper, fewer 
pollutants and acids which contaminate the e.nvironment will be 
pr oduced . 

Therefore, I strongly urge the Sub-Committee on government Infor- 
mation, Justice and Agriculture to vote and report out favorably 
House Joint Resolution 226 on permanent paper. 




Gregor Tr inkaus-Randall 
Collection Management Consultant 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners 
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C. AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 



4 



AMERICAN UBRARV ASSOCIATION 



110 MAKYLANO AVENUE N C 



WASHINGTON OFFICE 



WASHINGTON. O C. 20002 



(2C21 947 '4440 




March 2, 1990 



The Honorable Robert E. Wise, Jr. 
Chal rman 

Subcommittee on Government Information, 

Justice, and Agriculture 
Committee on Government Operations 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Wise: 

On behalf of the American Library Association and its membership of 
more than 50,000 librarians, library trustees and other information profes- 
sionals, let me congratulate you and your Subcommittee and staff on the 
February 21 hearing on H. J. Res. 226, to establish a national policy on 
permanent papers . 

The Subcommittee hearing served a useful purpose in bringing up to date 
the shift to the use of alkaline paper and documenting the progress toward 
that objective. The fact that legislation is pending has helped to call 
attention to the damage done to library and archival collections by the 
acidic paper in use since the mid-nineteenth century, and to promote the 
use of permanent papers as a major solution. Final passage will further 
speed the usage of permanent paper, and the notation of such use in the publi- 
cations, thus saving considerable future preservation costs. In the interest 
of supplementing the record, we ask that this letter and enclosures be in- 
cluded in the printed hearing. 

The Association is strongly in support of H. J. Res. 226, as shown in 
the attached ALA resolutions. The problem of deteriorating printed materials 
due to acidic paper is an international one. Also enclosed are resolutions 
passed by the International Federation of Library Associations and Institu- 
tions . 



Mtcuicv* orriccsi bo maw huhow •ti»»»t. chicaoo. ivunois •o«n ♦ uiiJ M4.«7»o 
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The Honorable Robert E. Vise, Jr. 
March 2, 1990 
Page Tmo 



If changes are to be made in the text of H. J. Res. 226, we note that 
the nth *'Whereas" clause is out of date because of events since the measure 
was first introduced. This clause should recognize actions by publishing 
associations and the Joint Convnittee on Printing. 

We appreciate this opportuni ty to present the Assoc i at ion' s views on 
the issue of permanent paper. The hearing record wl i i be eagerly awaited 
by librarians, archivists, historians and many others both in this country 
and abroad. 



Sincere iy » 




El leen D. Cooke 
Oi rector 

ALA Washington Office 



EOC/pm 



Enc losures 



- k 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE 



AMERICAN UBRARV ASSOCIATION 

no MARYLAND AVCNUC. N e. • WASHINGTON. D C. 20002 • 1202) 547 -.4440 




RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL POLICY ON PERMANENT 



•PAPERS 



WHEREAS, A Joint resolution to establish a national policy on permanent 
papers, S.J. Res. 394, was introduced in the Senate in October 
1988 by Senator Claiborne Pell (D-Rl), Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Library and Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee; and 

WHEREAS. Senator Pell has announced his intention to reintroduce the 
resolution early in 1989. and similar legislation may be 
introduced in the House; and 

WHEREAS. The American Library Association urged publishers and federal, 
state and local governments to use permanent paper for books 
and other publications of enduring value in a resolution passed 
by the ALA Council on January 13. 1986. (1967-88 CD #34); and 

WHEREAS. The ALA resolution noted that about one-fourth of the books in 
research library collections have become so embrittled that pages 
will break or crumble with use, and that hundreds of millions of 
dollars will be spent to salvage brittle materials if they continue 
to be printed on the acidic paper in general use since about 
1850; and 

WHEREAS. Extensive research conducted over the past several decades has 
demonstrated that alkaline papers have a significantly longer 
shelf life than acidic papers; and 

WHEREAS. Production of alkaline paper in the U. S. has increased steadily 
within the last two years, is expected to double over the next 
two years, and is priced competitively; and 

WHEREAS. S.J. Res. 394 would resolve that it is the policy of the U. S. 

that federal publications of enduring value be produced on acid- 
free , permanent papers and would specifically : ( 1 ) recommend 
that federal agencies require use of permanent paper for publi- 
cations of enduring value; (2) recommend that federal agencies 
require use of archival quality papers for permanently valuable 
federal records; (3) recommend that American publishers use 
permanent papers for publications of enduring value, voluntarily 
comply with national standards, and note use of acid-free papers 
in publications and listings; (4) recommend that reliable 
statistics be produced on current and needed production of 
permanent papers ; { 5) recommend that the State Department 
make known this national policy to foreign governments and 
international agencies; and (6) require that the Library of 
Congress, the National Archives and Records Administration, the 
National '^rary of Medicine, aod the National Agricultural 
Library jointly monitor progress and report annually to 
Congress; now, therefore, be It 

cxtcuTivc orricui mo t^mr munoh sthsct. CMtcA»o. iixinoib mbii . (sit) •44.«7«o 
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RESOLVED. That the American Library Association strongly support S.J. Res. 

394, to establish a national policy on permanent papers, and its 
successor measures; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Library Association express its appreciation to 



Senator Claiborne Pell, and offer support ano assistance to 
Senator Pell and the chief sponsors of similar measures in the 
101st Congress in establishing as national policy that federal 
records, books, and other publications of enduring value be 
produced on alkaline papers. 



Adopted by the Council of the 
American Library Association 
Washington, D. C. 
January 11, 1989 
(Council Document #37) 



f 
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Resolution on Use of Permanent Papers in Books and Other Publications 



WHEREAS It has been known for at least three decades that residual acids n 
WHEREAS. J^^^JJ^s o ^ produced since the mid-nineteenth century have drastically 
reduced the Ufe of books and other pubUcations and documents; and 

WHEREAS The serious deterioration of the holdings of our Ubraries and archives 
WHERcAS. documented by several research Ubraries and archives in 

the United States; and 

WHEREAS. It will require expenditures of hundreds of ^^^'fjJJ^^'l,^;,^^ '^l 
next several decades to salvage even the most essential materials oy 
rlpHcation on microfilm or arcWval paper, and to prevent deterioration 
by deacidification; an0 

WHERFAS This problem can be stopped at its source by the use of readily 
WHEREAS. Thisjroblem^^^^ ^^^^^ PP^ ^ prospective Ufe of several hundred 

years; and 

WHEREAS. Standards for permanence of uncoaled paper have been promulgated, 
to wit: 



American National 
Standards Institute 
ANSI Z39. 48-1984 



ANSI/ASTM Standard 



ANSI/ASTM Standard 
ANSI/ASTM Standard' 



Permanence of Paper for Printed Library 
Materials (uncoated) 

D3290-86 Bond and Ledger Paper for Perma- 
nent Records (type 1, maximum permanence) 

ANSI/ASTM Standard^ D3208-86 Manifold Paper for Permanent Records 
(Type I. maximum permanence) 

D3301-85 FUe Folders for Storage Permanent 
Records (Type I. maximum permanence) 

D3458-85 Copies from Office C opying Machines 
for Permanent hecords (Typo i. maximum 
permanence; and 

WHFREAS The standard for permanence of coated paper is in preparation by a 
INHERE AS. The^f^anda^^ ^P^^^^^^ information Standards Organization; and 

WHEREAS The American Library Association Council adopted in 1980 a resolution 
WHEREAS. Technical Services Division ^"^-'^^/^g I'f^^^ 

to move toward the production of volumes free from 
substances for all texts of lasUng usefiUness; '^^^ resolving that the 
Center for the Book in the Library of Congress be requested to call 
fogether book manufacturers, papermakers. P^^^Jf^^X"? toTrTe tLl 
binders to encourage that they Join in a cooperative ^^^^^^^f^^^^^e the 
production of books that will endure as long as they are needed, ana 

WHEREAS The Board of Regents of the National Library of Me<licijie in February 
WHEREAS. ™ 3 of ^c,i^ely encouraging the pubUshing industry 

0 use permanent paper in the production of biomedical Uterature; and 
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WHEREAS. 



WHEREAS, 



RESOLVED, 



- 2 - 

The Depository Library CouncU to the PubUc Printer of the United 
States on October 16, 1987, adopted a recommendation that permanent 
paper be used for Federal government pubUcatlons of enduring value- 
and ' 

The National Information Standards Organization is writing to aU 

7« ^io^"oo^"^^"^^®^^ ^° "^.8® P«P«^ meeting ANSI Standard 

Z39. 48-1984 for the printing of pubUcations of enduring value; now 
therefore, be it 

That the American Library Association urge all pubUshers to use 
uncoated paper meeting ANSI Standard Z39. 40-1984 for publications of 
enduring value, and coated paper that is alkaline and can be expected 
to meet a similar standard for permanence; and to include a statement 
identifying pubUcations using such paper on the verso of the title 
page of a book or on the masthead or copyright area of a periodical 
publication, and in catalogs, advertising, and bibUographic references- 
and, be it further 

That the U. S. Congressional Joint Committee on Printing be urged to 
adopt standards for permanent papers and encourage Federal govern- 
ment agencies to use such paper for publications of enduring value- 
and that the appropriate agencies of State and local governments be 
urged to adopt similar policies; and, be it further 

That the following organizations among others are commended for their 
leadership in researching and promoting the use of permanent papers 
for future additions to our heritage of knowledge: the National 
Endowment for the Humanities for financing research and preservation 
activities; the National Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
the Council on Library Resources and associated groups for sponsoring 
research and promoting the use of permanent papers; the Board of 
Regents of the NaUonal Library of Medicine and the Depository Library 
Council for their recent recommendations; the Library of Congress and 
other research libraries for their preservation activities including the 
quantification of the extent of the deterioration problem; the National 
Information Standards Organization and the American Society for 
Testing and Materials for developing technical standards for permanent 
record papers for various uses; the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry for developing methods for testing characteristics 
of paper; and those American publishers, especially many university 
presses, who have already adopted a poUcy of using permanent paper 
in their publications; and. be It further 

RESOLVED. That copies of this resolution be distributed to the appropriate 
government and private organizations. 



RESOLVED. 



RESOLVED. 



Adopted by the Council of the 
American Library Association 
San Antonio, Texas 
January 13. 1988 
(Council Document #34) 
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AMERICAM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 



50 CAST HURON STRCET ■ Ch.CaGO ILLINOIS 60611 



'312. 9«4 67eo 




RESOLUTION ON PERMANENT PAPER - PROGRESS AND NEXT STEPS 



WHEREAS, In January 1988, the Council of the American Library Absociation 
adopted a resolution (1987-88 CD #34) urging expedited action 
by publishers; federal, state and local governments; and 
international organizations to promote the use of permanent 
(long-lasting, alkaline) paper in publications and documents; and 

WHEREAS, In the succeeding years, major steps have been taken (shown in 
the attached chronolog y ) toward achie vln g these goals ; now , 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Library Association vigOTOasly pursue the 
following actions: 

1. Encourage passage by the U.S. House of Representatives of 
H.J. Res . 226 and final enactment of a national policy on 
permanent paper; 

2. Support completion of an ISO international standard on 
permanent paper based on a revision of the U, S. standard; 

3. Stimulate and endorse state legislation requiring the use of 
permanent paper for appropriate state and local government 
publications and documents; and 



Continue to promote a standard and universal practice of 
indicating the nature of the paper in books, publications, 
where appropriate, documents; and, be it further 



and 



RESOLVED, 



That copies of this resolution be sent to appropriate 
organizations both in the United States and abroad; and, be it 
further 



RESOLVED. That the American Library Association commend and thank the 
numerous organizations and individuals who have contributed to 
the progress thus far achieved in advancing the production and 
use of permanent paper. 



Adopted by the Council of the 
American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
January 10, 1990 
(Council Document 153) 
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CHRONOLOGY 
to accompany 

RESOLUTION ON PERMANENT PAPER - PROGRESS AND NEXT STEPS 



1S88 



January 
February 



April 



August 



October 



February 



March 



The National Library of Medicine establishes a program to 
promote the use of permanent paper In medical and biological 
literature. 

The National Information Standards Organization mails a copy of 
its 1984 standard on permanent uncoated paper (ANSI Z39.48} to 
all U.S. publishers. 

The Connecticut legislature establishes and directs a study to 
assess the feasibility of printing all state publications and official 
records on permanent paper. 

The Commission on Preservation and Access establishes a 
Washington office to promote the preservation of endangered 
publications and documents, and the widespread use of 
permanent paper. 

Senat->r Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island. Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Library, introduces a Senate Joint Resolution 
to establish a national policy on permanent papers. 

A Paper Preservation Symposium sponsored by the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry (TAPPl) is held In 
Washington, D.C. 



Senator Pell, with cosponsors, reintroduces his permanent paper 
measure as S.J. Res. 57. 

The Association of American Publishers urges its members to use 
permanent paper in first printings of trade books. 

At a meeting at the New York Public Library, numerous authors 
and publishers pledge the use of permanent paper for first 
printings of their books: and their signatures are published In 
The New York Times . 

Representative Pat Williams of Montana introduces a companion 
measure on permanent paper Identical to S.J. Res. 57, H.J. 
Res. 226. 

Permanent paper is among the issues discussed at a landmark 
National Conference on the Development of Statewide Preservation 
Programs held at the Library of Congress and sponsored by 
eleven federal agencies and national organizations. 
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May 



July 



August 



October 



November 



The House Subcommittee on Science, Research and Technology 
conducts an extensive hearing on the preservation of print, with 
emphasis on the use of permanent paper, at which 
representatives of paper companies testify to the economic 
competitiveness of permanent paper and the trends towards its 
production by U.S, producers of printing and writing papers. 

At a plenary meeting in Washington, D,C, of Technical Committee 
46 (Documentation) of the International Standards Organization 
(ISO), steps are taken to expedite the development of an 
international standard for permanent paper based upon a revision 
of the U,S. Standard Z39.48. 

The House Appropriations Committee, in its report on the 
FY 1990 Legislative Branch Appropriations Bill, directs the 
Government Printing Office to develop "a strategy and schedule 
to convert" U.S. government printing to permanent paper. 

The Senate adopts, without objection, S.J. Res. 57 to establish 
a national policy on permanent paper, introduced by Senator PeU 
with 46 Senate cosponsors. 

Connecticut Public Act 89-167 on permanent paper for state and 
local records and publications takes effect. 

For the first time, the International Federation of Library 
Associations and Institutions (IFLA), at its annual conference in 
Paris, France, adopts three resolutions urging the use of 
permanent paper, including by IFLA Itself and by United Nations 
organizations. 

The International Publishers Association, meeting In Frankfurt. 
Germany, adopts a resolution urging its component national 
publishing associations to promote the use of permanent paper in 
books and other publications. 

The National Information Standards Organization circulates for 
comment a proposed revision of Its 1984 permanent paper 
standard 239.48 that Includes coated as well as uncoated paper. 
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Resolutions on Permanent Paper 

Passed August 25, 1989 by the 
Iniemationai Federation of Library Associations and Institutions 
55th Annual Meeting Paris, France 



PERMANENT PAPER: RESOLUTION 1 

It is generally recognized and sdenlifically docuraenled that the add'c papers in general use for books, 
other publications and documents since the mid-nineteenth century disintegrate in a relatively short period of 
lime. Major and costly efforts are required to salvage what can be saved of the most important existing 
publications and documents. Therefore, it is essential to avoid, as far as possible, the need for continuing these 
expensive salvage efforts iu the future. 

Acid'frce permanent papers are now being produced in increasing quantity at costs comparable with the 
costs of acidic papers and the production of acid-free permanent paper has less of an adverse impact on the 
environment. Therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that IFLA urge its members to recommend strongly to tbcir governments that policies be 
adopted encouraging the use of acid-free permanent papers; to paper maiiiufacturcre that increased 
supplies of ac;d-frcc permanent papers be produced for publishing and writing; to publishers that they 
use acid-free permanent papers in books and other publications themselves, in catalogs and advertizing 
and in bibliographic materials; i^d 

BE IT FURpIER RESOLVED that the International Publishers Association be urged to recommend to its 
national associations that publishers move to the use of acid-free permanent paper as rapidly as possible; 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Director General of UNESCO be requested to incorporate this issue 
in the work plan of that organization, and as a first step to survey, monitor, and report on the prese nt 
use of acid'free permanent papers and to promote their universal use in cooperation with national 
governments, the International Publishers Association and IFIA; and 

BE FT FURTHFJK RESOLVED that this Resolution be sent on an expedited basis to IFLA members and to the 
Director General of UNESCO, the President and Seaetary General of the International Publishers 
Association, Directors of national libraries, and to ISO Technical Committee 46. 



PERMANENT PAPER: RESOLUTION 2 

Lack of an international standard for acid-free permanent paper is hampering the adoption of the use 
of such paper. Therefore. 

BE IT RESOLVED that ISO/TC46 move quickly to develop international standards for coated and uncoaicd 
acid-free permanent papers. 



PERMANENT PAPER: RESOLUTIONS 

International organizations such as IFLA, ICA, UNESCO and other specialized agencies of the UN 
should set an example for their members. Therefore, 

BEIT RESOLVED that IFLA ajdopt the use of acid-free permanent paper for its publications and documentation 
and urge the above mentioned organizations to do the sune. 



All three resolutions endorsed by: 
IFLA Conservation Section 

IFLA Core Prograrimt on Preservation and Conservation 
US Assodation members of IFIA 
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D. THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARCHIVISTS 

The S ociety of American Archivists 

hOOS Fcdtfral. SiiitP 504. Chicago. llhnui>60f^05 (.M <)::-0140 



April 10, 1990 



RECEIVED 

APR 1 3 1990 



HraMnSdboommtm 

The Honorable Bob Wise 

ChairMn, Subcowiittee on CoTen»ent Information, 
Justice, and Aftriculture 
B349C Rsybum Building 
Waahintton, DC ^0515 

Dear Kr. Vise: 

I aa pleased to forvard to you the encloaed atat««ent by the 
Society of American Archiriata. 

The Society atron^ly aupporta H.J. Keaolution 226 to establiah 
a national policy on permanent paper. Aa the represertatiTe of 
more than four thouaand archiviata and archival inatitution, 
the Society of American Archiriata i« pleaaed to Join with 
Americans of many back«rounda and Tocations in aupport of thia 
important preaerration meaaure. 

I hope you will call on ua for any additional information or 
aaaiatance in addraaain* thia important national concern. 

Sincerely, 



John A. Fleckner 
Preaident 
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The Society of American Archivists endorses HJ. Resolution 226 to esUblish a national policy on 
permanent paper axul urges its immediate adoption. 

SAA is the national professional association of individuals, groups, and institutions interested in 
the preservation and use of records, pereonal papers, and historical manuscripts. From its mception 
over 50 years ago, SAA has provided leadership and coordinated activities designed to protect and 
make accessible the rich documentary heritage in our nation's public and pnvate archives, 
historical societies, and libraries. 

The overwhelming majority of these documents are on paper - always assumed to give pennanence to 
the memones, experiences, thoughts, and ideas it records. Yet, many modem papers m our nation s 
repositories have deteriorated beyond use because of high add levels that destroy them from 
within. Countless others are at high risk. These wiU decay and become unusable without immediate 
and costly intervention. This ongoing deterioration poses a fundamental threat to the continued 
availabilitj' of our rich cultural heriUge and its transmission to future generations. 

For archives, historical societies, and libraries, a particular concern is that the documents entrusted 
to their care are unique. If these deteriorate and become brittle, the infom^Hon they contam. the 
evidence they provide, and the cultural significance they hold are lost. Public and pnvate archives 
face additional concerns since they are required through esUblished retention schedul^ to accept 
certain records, even if they are chemically and physically unsUble and will inevitably detenorate 
with time. In our institutions and government agencies, the paper used to documeni the conduct of 
business today will affect our access to the records of tomorrow. Records are transferred to archives 
years after they are created, and archives inherit the chemical and physical imperfections of the 
past. 

Throughout the year5, SAA has developed technical and administrative workshops, published 
books and articles, and offered consultancies to assist archivists, curators, and libranans m 
addressing the preservation problems that have resulted, in part, from the use of poor quality paper 
to create our documenury materials. However, only the production and use of pemjanent paper will 
end the threat posed by brittle paper and permit the reallocation of resources to other pressing 
preservation needs. To this <ind, the efforts of the United Sutes Congress to develop a national 
policy on permanent paper focus national attention on tlus issue in a dramatic and effective manner 
In responsTto the urcency of this national crisis, Arizona, Connecticut, Indiana, North Carolina, and 
Virginia have passed legislation on permanent paper and its use for sute documents. Nine otl>er 
states are actively considering the issue as well. 

On iis own part, SAA acknowledges its responsibility to assume a leaderehip role in advancing the 
production and use of permanent paper within the archival conunumty. Currently, all SAA 
publications are printed on paper that meets national standards for permanence. For its upcoming 
annual meeting, SAA will present a special session on the national movement towards permanent 
paper. Most importantly, through the activities of its Preservation Section, SAA will work 
cooperatively with arvhivibts, records managers, and ot>.er custodians to ensure the u« of permanenl 
paper for all documents of enduring value. 

The passage of H.J. Res 226 is a key compon^t that will make possible the national, cooperative 
effort to preserve our documentary heritage. ■ 
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The Northeast Document Conservation Center (NEDCC), in 
Andover, Massachusetts, wishes to express its support for H.J. 
Res. 226 to Establish a National Policy on Permanent Papers. As 
a nonprofit, regional conservation center, our organization 
provides conservation services and technical assistance to 
thousands of libraries, historical organizations and museums in 
the northeastern region and beyond. Our services include 
laboratory treatment of books and paper, microfilming, and 
consultation. Through our relationship with client institutions, 
we are in a unique position to observe the ways in which a broad 
range of collection holding institutions are affected by the 
brittle paper problem. The consequences of the problem are 
devastating. The only long-range solution is stopping it at its 
source through the use of permanent paper for the creation of 
books and records of enduring value. 

Through our Field Service Office, NEDCC has surveyed the 
collections of more than two hundred and fifty libraries and 
historical organizations. The deterioration of brittle books and 
documents is a universal problem for these institutions. Data 
from surveys undertaken by major research libraries indicate that 
approximately 33% of their collections are already so brittle 
that they cannot withstand normal use. For many historical 
organizations and older libraries, the percentage of deteriorated 
material is even higher. Many collections are not open to the 
public because their condition is too fragile. Numerous objects 
cannot be loaned or exhibited without prior conservation 
treatment . 

Because NEDCC performs conservation treatment and 
microfilming for its clients, we are well aware of the high costs 
involved in restoring or microfilming books and documents once 
they are brittle. The cost of repairing a deteriorated book can 
easily exceed $1,500. The cost of restoring a brittle wall map 
or a yellowed architectural drawing is often $800 or more. Even 
microfilming, which is a low cost alternative for preserving 
information without retaining the original format, can cost more 
than $100 per title, including the costs of preparation. 

Enough material is already damaged to keep our Center busy 
for centuries. Our interest is in helping our client 
institutions to reduce the need for preservation treatment 
tomorrow for the materials they are acquiring today. Alkaline 
paper is currently available and costs no more than -icidic 
paper. The proposed legislation will result in no additional 
cost to the government. In fact, the potential savings are 
staggering, in terms of avoiding future microfilming costs. 
NEDCC urges the Subcommittee to support this resolution. 
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F. U,S, NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 



November 8» 1989 

The Honorable Bob Wise, Chairman 

Government Infonnation» Justice and Agriculture Subcommittee 
414 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-4803 

Dear Representative Wise: 

The U.S. National Commission on libraries and Information Science (^CLIS) is an 
independent agency within the executive branch, created in 1970 thiXHigh PL 91-345, and 
charged with advising the President and Congress on national library and information 
science policy issues. Tlie fifteen Commissioners arc appointed by the President with the 
advice and approval of the Senate. As part of our policy* planning and advice program, 
we provide input on legislation relating to national information policy. We understand that 
your Government Information, Justice and Agriculture Subcommittee has before it H. J. 
Res. 226, in support of a national policy on the use of permanent paper. 

The Commission has long supported such legislation, beginning with Senator 
Qaibome Peii's original bill in the 100th Congress. We were heartened by the passage of 
his S. J. Res 57 this August, and noted that it was jointly referred to the Committee on 
House Administration and the House Government Operations Committee. 

The Commission has unanimously voted to suppon both tl)e House and Senate 
resolutions with a suggested revision: that these measures be amended by inserting the 
words "the Chairman of the U.S. National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science,** after "The Librarian of Congress," in Section 3. The Commission believes it 
could productively participate in the monitoring function described in this section. 

We take the issue of the use of permanent paper very seriously. The Commission 
passed a resolution on the issue last January (enclosed) and has esublishcd its own 
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internal policy of using only permanent paper for its reports and other publications, Wc 
are a voting member of the National Information Standards Organization and are 
participating in a revision by >aSO of the American National Standard for permanence of 
paper, which is referred to in H J. Res 226. 

It is our hope that H. J. Res. 226 will receive the prompt consideration which this vital 
legislative initiative calls for. We would appreciate hearing from you or your staff 
concerning the status of this bill within your subcommiiiee, and the Commission stands 
ready to assist you in your deliberations should you desire additional comments or 
testimony. Please contact James R. Benn at the NCLIS office with any questions or 
comments. 



Sincerely, 

Dr. Susan K. Martin 
Executive Director 



cc: R. Gelman 
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RESOLUTION ON PERMANENT PAPER 

WHEREAS, the U.S. National COBmission on Libraries and information 
Science is mandated by PL 91-3A5 to advise the President and the 
Congress on issues and problems confronting the nation's libraries; 
and 

WHEREAS, such an urgent issue now exists, to wit; the iaininent 
loss of a significant portion of the world's intellectual and 
cultural record because of the accelerating deterioration of books 
and other documents (i.e., technical journals) printed on acid- 
based paper; and 

WH3EREAS, nearly 80 million books in North American research 
libraries alone are endangered, with most of the embrittlement 
caused by paper deterioration due to residual acids; and 

WHEREAS, it will cost American libraries untold millions of 
dollars to preserve through various means even a fraction of the 
books and journals which are already brittle; and 

WHEREAS, the opportunity exists to prevent such deterioration in 
the future at no additional cost by printing and publishing all 
materials of lasting value on alkaline paper, whose availability is 
rapidly increasing, whose costs are comparable to acidic paper, and 
to which approximately a quarter of the publishing industry has 
already converted to some extent; and 

WHEREAS, such a transition would be facilitated by a revision of 
the policy of the federal government, which alone consumes a 2.5% of 
the nation's printing and writing paper; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the U.S. National Com«ission on Libraries and 
Information Science endorse the use of permanent paper for all 
publications of enduring value, including its own, and recommend that 
other agencies of the federal government (as well as private 
publishers) do the same, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the U.S. National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science strongly urge the President and Congress 
promptly to establish a national policy on the use of permanent 
paper, including, among its objectives, the use of such paper in all 
future federal government publications and documents of lasting 
significance; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the U.S. National Commission on Libraries ana 
Information Science stand ready to assist in the implementation of 
this policy; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that copies of this resolution be distributed to the 
President, the relevant committees of Congress, and other 
appropriate governmental bodies and non-governmental organizations. 
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